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BELGIUM’S FOOD PROBLEM’ 


E. J. BIGWOOD 


Adviser to the Belgian Government and Professor at Brussels University 


very densely populated country of some 8,500,000 

inhabitants within continental Europe which in- 
volves some 340,000,000 people (USSR not included), 
its very serious food problem arising as a result of the 
present war can serve as a typical example of the sort of 
situation warfare can bring about, quite independently 
of such categories of events as those producing immediate 
spectacular consequences of a dramatic character. 


N'very den Belgium is only a very small but also a 


THE PREWAR SITUATION 


Prior to 1939, continental Europe could be divided from 
the agricultural point of view into two large areas: the 
eastern, chiefly producing food directly grown on the land 
and with a surplus grain production being exported to the 
western part of Europe; and in contrast to this, a second 
area, western Europe, where agriculture was chiefly de- 
voted to what is often called indirect food production, 
that is to say, the production of foodstuffs of animal 
origin—dairy products and meat. The populations in 
this second area depended to a large extent on imports to 
meet food requirements. The shift of grainstuffs from the 
East to the West within the European continent was far 
below the requirements of the western European coun- 
tries. Moreover, in order to produce the required amounts 
of foodstuffs of animal origin, Europe’s livestock popula- 
tion was sufficient only to meet the needs when the yield 
in feod production per animal and per year could be held 
at a very high level. The total surface area for grassland 
and fodder crops was far from enough to ensure the main- 
tenance of animal food production at the required high 
level. Europe therefore depended very largely on im- 
ports of feed, chiefly concentrates such as cereals, offals, 
and oil seeds and cakes. Continental Europe imported, 
as a matter of fact, 12 to 13 million tons of feed and 7 to 8 
million tons of food, chiefly cereals, yearly.” 

Belgium probably serves as the most typical picture of 
this general situation and in the most pronounced way. 
Although only a very small spot on Europe’s map, Bel- 
gium alone imported about one million tons of wheat 
annually prior to the war. It consumed about 3 million 
metric tons of concentrated feeds of which about 2 million 
were imported yearly. Densely populated, not only with 
human beings but with livestock, its grassland per head of 
cattle and its indigenous feed production were relatively 
small, hence its marked need of imports. And yet, about 
62 per cent of the entire country’s surface area was agri- 
cultural, although the country’s activities were predomi- 
nantly industrial rather than agricultural. There was no 
land in Belgium, in fact, that could be used to increase its 
agricultural domain. 

Now what was the consequence of such a situation? 
It is well known that per unit surface of land used for 
agricultural purposes, directly produced foodstuffs such 
as breadstuffs, potatoes, sugar and pulses yield about 10 
to 12 times more calories than indirectly produced foed- 
stuffs. The countries in which agriculture is chiefly de- 
voted to raising livestock are therefore very pronouncedly 
dependent on imports to satisfy their human population’s 
calorie requirements. Belgium imported about 50 per 
cent of the food calories its population required; the other 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 25, 1944. 
_ 2 See M. K. Bennett: Pamphlet No. 5, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, March 1944. 


50 per cent was derived from indigenous food products, 
but in order to produce this, a vast amount of feed had to 
be imported. Belgium was almost self-sufficient in milk 
(including butter) and meat production, but there was no 
surplus production of either for export. Moreover, some 
70 per cent of its cheese requirement was imported, but 
some vegetables, eggs, and sugar were exported. 

To summarize: a very small fraction of the surface 
area of the agricultural domain (12 per cent) yielded a 
proportionately large fraction of the calorie requirements 
(34 per cent); this amounted to about three fourths of 
the calories obtained from indigenous food products; 
whereas a very large fraction of the surface area of the 
agricultural domain (65 per cent) yielded but a small 
proportion of the calories required (16 per cent), and only 
about one fourth of the calories obtained from indigenous 
food products. This last fraction, however, produced 
foodstuffs often designated as highly protective, 7.e., meat 
and dairy products. Finally, 23 per cent of the agricul- 
tural domain, at the utmost, produced green leafy vege- 
tables and fruits, also censidered protective foods, none 
of which contributed very substantially to the total calorie 
requirements, and industrial crops. To a greater or less 
degree, western Europe’s prewar agricultural and food 
position, in general, may be characterized as follows: 
extensive, indirect food production, for climatic and world- 
wide economic reasons; proportionately reduced direct 
food production; and marked dependence on imports to 
meet the calorie requirements. Belgium is among the 
countries in which the foregoing situation was most pro- 
nounced. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS NECESSITATED BY THE WAR 


So much for the prewar situation. When the present 
world war began, continental Europe was suddenly de- 
prived of its 20 million tons of food and feed imports. 
To counteract the drastic effects of this blockade and in 
order to be able to prevent complete starvation, an in- 
crease in indigenously produced calories had to be brought 
about in continental Europe. Hitler’s brain trust worked 
it out very efficiently for the entire continent, but many 
subdued countries were left at a semi-starvation level of 
food consumption during the first years of warfare when 
the slow process of agricultural adjustment began. As a 
matter of fact, we ourselves already knew, before our 
country was invaded, what we would have to do in Bel- 
gium, for instance, in order to become self-sufficient in 
calories (see my report of our National Nutrition Commit- 
tee in Bulletin de la Santé Publique, No. 9, Nov. 1939): 
By converting 25 per cent of the surface of our pastures 
into crops, thus increasing our potato production by one 
third and our sugar production by 100 per cent, both of 
which were already too high from a purely nutrition point 
of view, and by using rye in bread instead of as feed, we 
could have increased our direct food production sufficiently 
to cover our calorie requirements. But the inevitable 
consequence of such measures would mean a 25 per cent 
reduction in milk and butter production (already too low 
from the nutrition point of view), a 25 per cent reduction 
in meat production, and a very drastic cut in egg produc- 
tion—all at the cost of throwing the diet of our population 
completely out of balance. 

That is exactly the sort of program Hitler decided to 
impose upon our people in occupied Belgium, and in other 
subdued countries. It took some years to adjust to this 
because shifts in agricultural production schemes are al- 
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ways brought about slowly and also because of the strong 
opposition of our farmers who were naturally reluctant to 
make the necessary sacrifices in their livestock herds so 
dearly built up by careful breeding. But with the harsh 
prospect of starvation becoming more and more evident 
as the enemy occupation continued, the agricultural con- 
version program was gradually forced upon us. It had 
progressed, but was not fully completed when Belgium 
was finally and suddenly liberated, and again we were in 
a situation like that of over half a century ago, before the 
very serious European agricultural crisis of 1880 to 1900, 
when our peasants could no more compete on the world 
market with the highly mechanized, large-producing grain 
countries located in areas where climatic conditions were 
more favorable than ours for high-quality wheat produc- 
tion. 


EFFECTS ON THE NATIONAL DIET 


This is the situation which faces us at present: as a re- 
sult of this wartime agricultural trend, we have become 
more and more self-supporting (temporarily, I hope) in 
the production of foods of which there is already a world 
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surplus production, foodstuffs which are stable, easy to 
stock and transport—grains. On the other hand, our 
indigenous production has become very deficient in the 
highly protective foodstuffs of which there is a drastic 
world shortage—dairy products and meat. We have 
therefore become more dependent on imports of the most 
perishable types of foods that need to be consumed as 
fresh as possible. As long as Hitler was ruling Europe 
there was a sort of coordinated situation along these 
most abnormal lines. He did not concern himself with the 
question whether, in the world economy as a whole, the 
situation was economically sound or whether our peasants 
later on would be able to maintain this artificial situation. 
Who, in fact, would bother about this in wartime? 

He did not care whatsdever if the people in subdued 
allied countries were living on diets completely thrown out 
of balance, as long as their calorie intake was not alto- 
gether too low. It is only now, while Hitler’s order is 
being disrupted, that the unsoundness of the whole situa- 
tion will begin to be seriously felt. In a way, and from 
the nutrition point of view, our hardest time is ahead of 
us. Figure 1 summarizes the whole situation as it changed 
during the 4 years of German occupation. In prewar 
times food moving into civilian consumption yielded 2850 
calories per capita a day (see Fig. 1). From the end of 
1940 to the close of 1943 it dropped to levels as low as 900 
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to 2100 calories, according to the population groups con- 
cerned. It was during this period, 1940-43, that we were 
receiving most alarming reports on the health of our people, 
of the occurrence of nutritional edema on a large scale, 
and the increased incidence of tuberculosis. Not until the 
end of 1943 did the situation begin to improve, and for the 
reasons already stated. The diet rose on an average to 
levels between 1400 and 2100 calories and in rare instances 
even above 2100. In 1944, further but slight improve- 
ment was evident and for the same reason. 

The third column of Figure 1, representing the period 
prior to 1940, the food consumption figure of 2850 calories 
per capita per day means food available for consumption 
(“‘disappearance’’), not actual consumption which was 
most probably about 2700 net calories per head a day, 
The same figure (2850) has arbitrarily been adopted for 
the period prior to 1914 (first column), although figures 
for the per capita consumption at that time are less ac- 
curate. 

During the first World War (second column), the 
average figure for the whole of the population was 2250 
calories per day during the 4 years of occupation, 1914-18, 
(Hoover relief during the entire 4 years of war amounted 
to 100,000 tons of food per month for Belgium and the 
North of France; about 80 per cent of that for Belgium.) 
This represented an average calorie deficit of 21 per cent 
during 4 years of German occupation, the main conse- 
quences of which were increased incidence of rickets and 
of tuberculosis, which practically doubled, while not one 
single case of nutritional edema was reported during that 
time. 

In prewar normal times, about 50 per cent of the cal- 
ories consumed were derived from imported foodstuffs; 
but the remainder could only be derived from home-pro- 
duced food as a result of huge imports of feed (concen- 
trates). 

The balance of Figure 1 is concerned with the present 
war: the first group (5 columns) conveys the situation with 
regard to ration cards only (the theoretical diet). But 
many people did not, or could not, get what they were 
entitled to receive with their ration coupons, a situation 
particularly prevalent in 1941-42 when the theoretical 
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figure of 1150 calories fell as low as 900 calories, due to i 


lack of organization in food distribution and the very un- 
usually severe winter of 1941-42. The faulty distribu- 
tion of potatoes and their deterioration through freezing 
were also a cause of the discrepancy between 1150 and 
900 calories. Moreover, the black market was getting 
better and better organized. The second group (4 col- 
umns) represents the actual situation during the first 3 
years of German occupation. 

In 1943 and 1944 (two very mild winters) methods of 
distribution improved and the level of the basic rationed 
diet was raised to 1300 and then 1440 calories, chiefly 
because the bread ration increased from 225 gm. per capita 
per day since the beginning of the war to 250 gm. in Nov- 
ember 1943, thence to 275 and finally 300 gm. early in 
1944. This increase was chiefly due to an increase in the 
number of Belgian workers sent to Germany and a de- 
crease in the number of Germans residing in Belgium 
(third group, 4 columns). 

In addition to the basic rationed diet, there are a very 
few unrationed foodstuffs, such as foodstuffs imported 
from Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland, exclusively for 
destitute persons, and breadstuffs imported from the 
German pool (see above). 

Within the second and third groups (4 columns each), 
column 1 represents the agricultural producers (it was 
estimated that they lived on 2100 calories in the early 
years of the war and on 2600 calories in 1943-44) ; column 
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2, the wealthy people with a rough estimate of 2000 calories 
on the average or a range of 1500 to 2500 calories for 1940— 
43; column 3, the average income groups receiving some 
slight benefit from the black market; and column 4, the 
destitute and low-income groups. The roughly estimated 
fraction of the population falling within each of these 4 
categories appears at the bottom of the columns. 

The third group (4 columns) represents the same groups 
of the population as above but during the period from 
November 1943 to April 1944. A weighted average for 
the three groups of columns covering the present war in- 
dicates that in the second group the intake was roughly 
about 1250 calories; in the third group, roughly about 1530 
calories. 

Expectant and nursing mothers (last column on the 
right), whose requirements were 3000 calories, and whose 
extra ration cards allowed for a diet of 2200 calories, 
actually received a diet varying between 1500 and 2500 
calories. 

Whereas the situation was therefore improving steadily 


from the calorie point of view as a result of the German 
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agricultural policy in Europe, on the other hand the 
balance of the diet could only become more and more 
alarming, as can easily be seen from Table 1, which shows 
the prewar figures (1938) for food “disappearance”— 
that is, the total amount of food moving into human 
consumption but including waste. For comparison, 
equivalent figures for United States consumption during 
the same period are included in the table. 

The difference between disappearance and actual con- 
sumption, 7.e., waste, is very much greater in the case of 
U. S. figures than the Belgian figures. According to in- 
formation obtained from the most reliable source, this 
amounted to 10 to 20 per cent in the United States, 
whereas in Belgium it was around 5 to 10 per cent. The 
actual consumption, therefore, approached 2600 to 2700 
calories in both instances. 

On account of our livestock decline, pasture reduction, 
and the drastic reduction in meat and milk production 
per animal, the available amount of meat produced in 
Belgium will not exceed some 50 gm. per person per day, 
including 80 per cent bone. It will probably be below 
that. The amount of milk available as liquid whole milk 
will not exceed some 100 cc. Most of our cheese was im- 
ported from Holland; 80 per cent of our poultry has dis- 
appeared. Our indigenous fat production has dropped 
to about 15 gm. (some 10 to 12 gm. butter and 3 to 5 gm. 
animal fat). As long as feed cannot be imported, this 
situation cannot improve. 

The following characteristics could be emphasized re- 
garding Belgium’s prewar food habits: very large bread 
and potato consumption; lack of vegetables and fruit 
products; and very low dairy products consumption. 

The Nazi agricultural and food policy tended to increase 
what was already consumed either too generously, or at 
least sufficiently (starchy foods and sugar) and to diminish 
the intake of that consumed in insufficient amounts or 
scarcely at all. Moreover, on account of the decline in 
our livestock population and especially in the yield of 
foods such as dairy products and meat because of lack of 
feed, our meat, milk, butter, cheese and egg production 
dropped by more than 50 per cent. Many months will 
pass before we can hope to start importing feed concen- 
trates again in order to rehabilitate our agricultural in- 
digenous prcduction. More than 50 per cent of the cheese 


we formerly consumed came from Holland where more. 


3 See Bulletin de la Santé Publique, No. 9, Nov. 1939; and Food 
Consumption Levels in the U. 8. A., Canada and United Kingdom, 
WFA, USDA, April 1944. 
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than 40 per cent of their famous high-quality pastures are 
now under water, in many instances, sea water! Let me 
add, too, that the reason why our bread consumption has 
not dropped so low as might be expected is because several 
hundred metric tons of indigenous feed products have been 
put into bread instead of being used as feed. All the 
burden therefore is still being placed on Belgium’s live- 
stock and that is why our children cannot hope to get 
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* More than 90% of the grain products were wheat grain, con- 
sumed as bread. 

** Including sweet potatoes in the United States. No sweet 
potatoes were consumed in Belgium. 

t Includes animal fat (lard and tallow) divided roughly as 
follows: 20 gm. butter, 20 gm. margarine, 10 gm. table oil, and 10 
gm. animal fats. 

tt Includes the sugar content of syrups. 

§ Includes fruit products and among other items, fruit juices. 

{ Includes the animal fat fraction, which if shifted to the item 
“oils and fats”? would result in figures approximately those in 
parentheses. 


enough milk. Neither, I think, can we hope to get the 
milk from overseas that would be necessary to compen- 
sate for such a situation except in a very slight degree. 
Such is the grim prospect we have to face. 


THE TRUE SITUATION AT PRESENT 


Quite independently of what I have described above, 
there are now some further and very serious difficulties 
which arise in connection with the critical transitional 
period that faces my country. There is the inevitable, 
even though we hope temporary, disruption of our means 
of communications, and a nonetheless critical disruption 
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of our national distribution services, and the effect of our 
voluntary suppression of corporations created by the 
enemy and formerly under the control of collaborators; 
there is also a lack cf seaports to receive civilian relief 
goods. Everything indicates that our country, without 
realizing it yet in the midst of our intense rejoicing be- 
cause of our liberation, has to face what will probably be 
one of the severest winters it has yet experienced. 

You will probably understand how bitter we felt, we 
who realize the seriousness of the situation and its pros- 
pects, when we read some of the misleading statements 
in the daily press. I am sorry to have to say this, and I 
am quite sure that those who make such statements do 
not realize their full import. I refer to statements such 
as “The situation is far from critical.” As a matter 
of fact some have said that they found it satisfactory! 
Others have said that “the fear that Belgium would suffer 
famine under German occupation has proved groundless.” 
I know that many among the fighting forces of the United 
Nations who proceeded through towns filled with rejoic- 
ing, liberated populations, were misled by their first im- 
pressions. But I cannot help fearing that many reporters 
following the armies were but superficial observers. Pre- 
cisely because of the standstill due to our blocked food dis- 
tribution channels, many rural areas where food was pro- 
duced began to have accumulated stocks and it was quite 
natural that these should be distributed to the liberators. 
How else could one manifest one’s gratitude toward them? 

But what of the situation in the large urban and indus- 
trial areas where some 40 per cent of the population is 
centered? Indeed, our population there obeyed the BBC 
injunction to accumulate food stocks before the allies 
were to arrive and this they did with a will wherever pos- 
sible. But in the excitement of the liberation these stocks 
were drawn upon by our grateful populations with the 
idea of sharing them with the liberating forces. This, 
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unfortunately, gave a most deceptive impression of plenty. 
After all, are we to be surprised if our rejoicing people 
anticipated that Belgium’s rapid liberation would coincide 
with Germany’s complete collapse, to be followed im- 
mediately by shipment of vast supplies of relief goods? 
Why then keep those meager reserves accumulated prior 
to the liberation? And why not prepare ice cream for the 
Yankees along the country roads if that is what they like, 
and to prepare this with milk that, in any event, would 
turn sour if not used immediately since there were no 
means of sending it to town? 

But the reporters, I suppose, had to send sensational 
news to their head offices without delay and so the head- 
lines read: “Belgium is well off! There is ice cream in 
Belgium and not in London!’ While I apologize for mak- 
ing these remarks, I could not but feel that a warning was 
necessary and you, I am certain, will understand my reac- 
tion to these news releases. 

There has been, I must admit, a certain tendency lately 
to correct those first misleading statements and I have no 
doubt but that the impartial observer who feels inclined 
to look into the situation a little closer, and with a little 
more critical objectiveness, will soon understand what the 
true situation is. 

I hope that my presentation of the situation in Belgium 
has shown you how grave the international food problem 
is. I hope, too, that I have succeeded in showing you that 
there can be no prospect of solving it other than by con- 
sidering it as one single worldwide problem of adequately 
adjusted food production and properly planned food proe- 
essing and distribution. I do hope it will be realized that 
starvation or malnutrition cannot otherwise be prevented 
in many parts of our civilized world, where people still 
acutely recall the better days of the past and look 
forward to that solidarity which is just as vital in peace as 
in wartime. 
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Health Education in Schools 


From Boston, renowned as a center of culture, comes the 
disturbing news that health education in the Boston schools is at a 
low ebb and health practices in these same schools leave much to 
be desired. Many of the health lessons are characterized as writ- 
ing exercises rather than health lessons: ‘‘The teacher dictates 
from a book and the children write what is dictated. With this 
sort of thing going on it is not strange that public education is 
sharply criticized in its methods.’’ In certain schools children 
are not allowed to go to the toilet or even get a drink without the 
teacher’s permission. In some bubble fountains the water is so 
hot and bad tasting that children go without it. Washing of 
hands is discouraged because of lack of facilities. Not one con- 
tainer for soiled paper towels was found. In some schools toilet 
rooms were dirty and uncared for. Children study nutrition, but 
the lunchrooms offer menus that are largely carbohydrates. 
... The story about Boston and its schools is significant because 


in place of Boston one might put the names of a large number of 
American cities. There are, of course, American communities, 
both large and small, in which school health work is done on a 
high level, where school health authorities are constantly on the 
alert and where health departments and the schools cooperate 
effectively for the health of school children.... If the nation is 
going to have the physical fitness which military authorities, 
physicians and educators now demand, the basis for such fitness 
must be the good health of our young people. These young 
people are now being delivered to our schools in a better state 
of health than ever before. The schools must face the responsi- 
bility of delivering them back to the community at the end of their 
educational experience in a state of health better, if possible, 
than at the beginning but certainly no worse.—Ezcerpts from 
Editorials, J. A. M. A., December 23, 1944. 
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The Principles of Nutrition, Simply Stated 


Simply stated, nutrition is the result of (or the science of) eating 
the right kind of food. If the right food is eaten then man, 
woman, or child will feel well-nourished and as a result can do 
areal job. If the right food is not eaten, man, woman, or child 
will not have the pep or energy to carry on a full day of work or 
activity without feeling tired and exhausted. If the program of 
eating the wrong food is continued long enough, deficiency symp- 
toms will start rearing their ugly faces. Such symptoms may be a 
susceptibility to respiratory diseases, constant fatigue or tired- 
ness, inability to sleep, inability to see in the dark, horny or rough 
skin, constipation, frequent headaches, and many other annoy- 
ances. Food is not a cure-all for these symptoms, but eating the 
right food will discourage their development. The purpose of 
the following chapters is to discuss more completely the function 
of specific foods. Eating the right food should be as simple as 


eating the wrong food. Not knowing what the right foods are, 
some people find it very easy to get into the rut of eating anything 
at all to satisfy the appetite. For the majority of their years, 
children, men, and women select their own food. Only the baby 
or the very sick are given food to eat with little choice of selection. 
... It has been declared by scientists that man cannot live longer 
than about thirty days without food. Three days or less is the 
limit to live without water. One of the marvels of science is that 
man continues to exist in a sluggish sort of way despite his in- 
discriminate and unwise choice of food. The term hidden hunger 
has been applied to the malady of the individual who may seem 
fed but in reality is starving because of an improper choice of 
food.~-Excerpts From Nutrition With Sense by leanora Sense. 
Published by M. Barrows & Company, Inc., New York. Price 82. 
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DETROIT TYPIFIES A TREND IN SCHOOL FEEDING’ 


WINNING S. PENDERGAST 


Assistant Director, Department of School Lunchrooms, Detroit 


Miss Pendergast, who has won a distinguished place in the school lunchroom field, 
when queried as to the modus operandi by which she acquired the other than innate 
ability for her present huge task, replied: “‘The only thing I ever did deliberately to get 
ready for this kind of job was to take my master’s degree in the School of Education 
rather than Home Economics, and to major in school administration and supervision. 
Only my thesis was in my own field. I did this trying to bridge the gap that exists be- 


tween the lunchroom ond the school.” 


Under a centralized system of control she directs 


the operation of 131 school lunchrooms serving 70,000 students—a system which repre- 


sents a business of well over 2 million dollars annually. 


Perhaps one clue to Miss 


Pendergast’s success is seen in another comment of hers: “I have learned most of the 


things I know from the people I work with.” 


school lunchroom system. 


HIS is a progress report. It is a story about Detroit, 
[oxi it is almost equally a story about school lunch- 

rooms. Our small achievements are fairly typical of 
all school lunch progress and the problems which we face, 
and the difficulties yet unsolved, are akin to those which 
beset the whole program. Please do not think me a 
defeatist if I spend a good deal of my time discussing these 
difficulties. I do it on the principle that the first step in 
overcoming one’s problems is to recognize them. 

I suppose that in the final analysis most of our problems 
have one common denominator—money. A really ade- 
quate school lunch program will cost a lot of money: for 
space, equipment, staff, program revision, and for the 
introduction of an entirely new emphasis in half a dozen 
different sets of subject matter. A large part of the cost 
will come out of Board of Education budgets for building 
and instruction, and this means that school lunchrooms, 
or rather school nutrition programs, will be competing for 
a very much larger share of the city tax dollar. Moreover, 
this is coming at a time when teachers, too, are asking for 
more of the tax dollar for higher salaries, smaller class 
loads, better instructional material, and more time to work 
with the unusual child. If we do not do a smart and 
honest job of interpreting all these real needs to the public, 
we are going to be in serious trouble with our budget. 
Our share of the public relations responsibility will be to 
show the community that a good nutrition program cen- 
tered around the school lunch is expensive, but that it pays 
large dividends in better health, better scholarship, less 
repetition of grades. and a taller, stronger, happier genera- 
tson of young Americans. 

I feel a little embarrassed to admit that I am only now 
beginning to realize how very large is the task before us, 
and how far we are from achievement. Probably the best 
way to illustrate this will be to bring you up to date on 
the Detroit story. 

Last year, in school lunchrooms, we did a business of 
well over $2,000,000, serving lunches to 70,000 students 
daily out of our 300,000 student population. As you 
know, Detroit is one of the cities greatly affected by the 
war. Our population increase alone, I heard someone say, 
equals the total population of a city the size of Cincinnati. 
This increase has not been well assimilated. Old Detroit- 
ers keep moving out toward the periphery of the city. 
Newcomers move into the vacuum thus created—our so- 
called blighted area. Occasionally the newcomers, too, 
move to the edge of the city into our many housing 
projects. These dot the landscape often in areas where no 
schools exist; others are in areas next to the tracks where 
we thought no one would ever live. In some districts, 
prefabricated houses have been dropped down, like in: 
verted strawberry boxes, on any vacant piece of ground. 


‘Read before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 27, 1944. 
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This is her sixteenth year in the Detroit 


As you may know, this has done queer things to our 
schools. Plans are approved for 25 new buildings but 
present procedures are makeshift. In some cases, buses 
transport whole groups of children to elementary schools 
several miles from the project; in other cases, portable 
schools partially solve the problem. Older children man- 
age to get themselves to school but travel long distances. 
Many of these schools have “opportunity rooms” to house 
psig 13 or 14 years old who belong in the first or second 
grade. 

In a good many elementary and junior high schools, the 
Board of Education is operating nursery schools and can- 
teens for children of working mothers. These children 
receive 3 meals a day and one such center is operated on a 
24-hr. basis. 

In the high schools, many of the students themselves are 
working, often long hours after school. They get home 


at night after the family dinner is over, and the lunch they 
have at noon is their one good meal of the day. 

In such a situation, you can imagine what a reassurance 
it would be to our educators and nutritionists if they could 
know that every child in school is receiving, once a day, 


a warm, satisfying, and nutritionally adequate meal. In 
Detroit, we can give such assurance with regard to 70,000 
children out of a possible 300,000. 

This is not to say that the other 80 per cent of the school 
population are either hungry or necessarily lunching on 
“hot dogs” and “pop.” In the high schools, we serve 
approximately 60 per cent of the enrollment and a good 
many of the remainder are on double session and have all 
their meals at home. In the intermediate schools, all the 
children go to the lunchroom and almost 85 per cent buy 
their lunch. But, of 200 elementary schools, only 61 have 
lunchrooms, and in those having lunchrooms an average 
of only 10 per cent of the number enrolled stay for lunch. 

We know, of course, that a good many of these students 
have time to go home and have a good hot lunch, wash 
their hands, and get a clean handkerchief, and are very 
much better for this type of noon hour than they would 
be if they stayed at school. But we know, too, that many 
children go home to an empty house and a picked-uplunch. 

Our Board of Education is committed to the principle 
of a lunchroom in every building and as soon as the present 
restrictions are lifted, an effort will be made to find space 
in the old schools to house lunchrooms. I think it will 
be a long time before the Board of Education takes the 
next step and makes it possible for every child to have 
lunch in school. 


OBSTACLES TO THE PROVISION OF LUNCHES FOR ALL SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
There are three reasons for this delay and I think that 
this would be true in cities other than Detroit. 
First, a city elementary school houses anywhere from 
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800 to 1600 children, or an average of 1000. To feed a 
thousand people requires a well-equipped kitchen, a com- 
plete counter, and a dining room much larger than that 
in most elementary schools at present. To expand our 
facilities in 61 schools and to equip the 140 schools having 
no lunchrooms will be expensive and will. rob some other 
departments of much needed space. 

Second, to accommodate this number of students with 
the space at our disposal, it would undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to reschedule the elementary school day into a con- 
tinuous session, rather than a morning and afternoon type 
of program. Children would be assigned to the lunchroom 
and playground by groups. This, of course, requires more 
teacher supervision which means that more teaching time 
must be paid for. 

Third, many teachers and principals, too, disapprove of 
the lunch at school and honestly believe that only children 
whose mothers are employed should be allowed to stay. 
They feel that schools are too paternalistic even now. 
They believe that the children are overstimulated by the 
long unbroken day and by the hurly-burly of the lunch- 
room and playground. And there are those who add that 
many children do not like the food in the lunchroom and 
would be better off at home. 

This last-mentioned point of view illustrates the bad 
gap in our program; most of our elementary teachers do 
not, themselves, have a good background in nutrition edu- 
cation, and lunchrooms and the lunch program are not, 
as yet, well integrated with the health program. There- 
fore, neither teachers, parents, nor children realize the 
importance of the lunch nor the reasons for including cer- 

tain protective foods so frequently. Teachers with a little 

nutrition knowledge are almost more of a handicap than 
those with none. They may think that because macaroni 
and spaghetti are ‘‘starchy” they shoud never be used at 
all. Or, contrariwise, they may stand over a hapless child, 
struggling with beets for the first time, and make him 
clean up his plate if it takes all afternoon. 

All these are the reasons why I would tremble with dis- 
may if I were to be told that tomorrow my dream would 
come true—that we could start serving a complete hot 
lunch to every child in school. You can see how much 
must be accomplished first. 

Elementary teachers must have a good enough back- 
ground of nutrition knowledge so that they can use it 
easily as a teaching tool. This basic preparation is a job 
for the teacher training courses. Since that will be a slow 
process, in-service courses for teachers now working must 
be developed, and incentives for taking these courses must 
be provided. Principals must stimulate department heads 
to work out integrated programs in which health, art, and 
home-room teachers all use the lunch program as a nutrition 
teaching device. Quite probably the elementary school 
day will be rescheduled and additional teacher time pro- 
vided, and a larger, better-equipped lunchroom must be 

ready to provide for five times its present patronage. I 
realize now that a lifetime will be needed to progress so 
far. We cannot expect to make it happen overnight. 


WAGE RATES IN DETROIT SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 


Our lunch program is operated as a centralized organiza- 
tion. We have a master menu, and uniform recipes, sizes 
of servings, and selling prices, as well as uniform policies 
concerning wage rates and employee relations. Our wage 
rates are determined by the Personnel Committee of the 
Board of Education in conference with our Director. The 
Personnel Committee is interested in having a definite 
relationship between jobs requiring comparable skills in 
the various departments within the Board of Education. 
As a result, the wages paid to our employees are consider- 
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ably higher on an hourly basis than are the wages of indi- 
viduals doing similar work in local restaurants. 
come a long way since the days when mothers with children 
in school were glad to have a few hours of lunchroom work 
at a relatively low rate to supplement the family income 
and to help prepare low-cost lunches for their own children, 
Now, the item, wages, accounts for a very sizable bite out 
of our budget. 
THE PRE-WFA LUNCH 

Fortunately for us, we are set up as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, and if our lunchrooms, as a group, break even, we 
meet the expectations of the Board of Education. Conse- 
quently, we have always been able to offer our students a 
good lunch for prices varying from 10 to 13 cents. Until 
last year, the ‘special’? lunch at this price included a 
5-oz. portion of a hot dish, 2-0z. serving of a vegetable, 2 
slices of buttered bread, a half pint of whole milk, and a 
small dessert—usually fruit. We aimed at 750 calories 
and usually attained 700, but we did provide from one 
third to one half the day’s requirements of all the essential 
nutrients. It was a good lunch but not very exciting, 
and the vegetables we could afford limited our variety to a 
monotony of carrots, celery, cabbage, onions, and _ beets. 
Meat, too, was really “extended” and the protein was pro- 
vided mainly from milk and cheese. 

Since this was the only lunch offered in our elementary 
schools, the children ‘‘ate pure’? whether they wanted to 
or not; but in the intermediate and high schools, where a 
choice was permitted, the special lunch lost out: to mashed 
potatoes, pie, and milk—a much more popular combina- 
tion, even though all the makings of a good lunch were 
present. 


WFA COMMUNITY LUNCH PROGRAM 


This was the main reason why we went into the WFA 
Community Lunch Program. We had had surplus com- 
modities and the Penny Milk Program. In November 
we began the type B meal, as specified by WFA, in ele- 
mentary schools, which was practically a continuation of 
our former program, and in February the Type A lunch 
was introduced in our junior and senior high schools, where 
the program involved a change from 4 la carte service to 
the whole meal (complete) type of hunah on a specified 
pattern. Therefore we proceeded cautiously, to make 
certain that we would not find ourselves with a program 
the principals would not support. First, we made our own 
suggestions to WFA as to minor adjustments which we felt 
were necessary. For instance, we have many children 
who bring package lunches and we felt that soup and salad 
and dessert should be available to them. Since we have no 
separate counter facilities for teachers, we felt that the 
soup, salad, and roll 4 la carte offering was necessary for 
them, too. When we were satisfied that we had a work- 
able program, we asked for a committee of principals to 
study the plan and then we made such compromises as 
were necessary to get their support. 

For instance, we recommended a set plate, with meat or 
a luncheon dish, two vegetables, bread, milk, choice of 
dessert, to be sold for 18 cents and to cost approximately 
27 cents. The junior high school principals accepted this, 
while the senior high school committee held out for more 
variety even at more cost, so we agreed to offer two meats 
and three vegetables, from which the student would select 
his plate; we agreed too, that the selling price would be 
21 cents. The principal’s committee then took the pro- 
gram to the principals as a group for approval and when 
we started in, it was with as good school support as we 
could have hoped for. 

Even at that, of course, there is plenty of criticism. Stu- 
dents do have money; andall of us resent restrictions, and 
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under this program they do encounter foods which they 
have successfully avoided before. Milk is a negligible 
problem, for the children in our schools have always been 
milk drinkers. The most frequent adverse comment from 
adults is that we do not need the program now. They miss 
a point there. To me the best feature of the program is 
that with the selling price at 18 or 21 cents we do not have 
to undersell this lunch with a less adequate special at 14 to 
15 cents. If we did, many of our students would buy the 
cheaper one, then top it off with pie, ice cream, and a candy 
bar. 

Our educational efforts have not gone far enough to get 
the student to pay the whole cost of the lunch we want 
him to have, but he is eating it. The number served is 
increasing a little, but the number of specials sold has 
increased tremendously and in spite of all the work in- 
volved even the most tired manager rejoices to see the good 
trays go down the line and the empty plates come back. 
It is true, they aren’t all empty. Vegetables are being 
wasted, but the proportion of waste is decreasing en- 
couragingly. 

The program has made enormous changes in the 
kitchens. It has increased our staff from 700 to over 1000, 
and lengthened their hours. It has altered production 
methods and recipes, and also requirements for equipment, 
even though we are still struggling along with our now 
inadequate utensils. The storage problem is a nightmare. 
We are using more than twice as much meat and probably 
four times as many vegetables, with half as many deliveries 
as formerly; the turnover of both staff and managers is 
high. 

Also, we have to keep records—they are almost the last 
straw. Because the WFA program is a temporary one, 
Board of Education accounting procedures continue un- 
changed. _ The new records are superimposed and they do 
not adapt themselves well to a complicated situation such 
asours. ‘To people as busy as our managers, there is some- 
thing very annoying about having to keep records for an 
auditor instead of keeping them for their own use and that 
of the department. I think the truth is that we work so 
hard just getting the food out that we resent having to 
take time to prove that we did so. 

In summary, we are serving the whole meal type of 
lunch to the majority of our 70,000 students. We are 
happy about the good lunches they are eating but not 
very well pleased about anything else. We are between 
the horns of a dilemma—the one, the WFA food require- 
ments and the other, the way we have to interpret these 
requirements in order that public opinion will be induced 
to support the program. However, we think that we are 
making progress and that if we can maintain this type of 
lunch for a long enough time, parents and teachers will 
appreciate its value and support it for itself, not because 
it is 30 cents’ worth of food for 21 cents, but because a good 
whole meal at noon is an investment in health and good 
scholarship. 

We are not just sure how we will manage this. The 
federal appropriation of $50,000,000 for the entire country 
is not going to last the year, and in all probability we will 
be detached from the program. In fact, we have been 
informed that unless something happens to prevent it, our 
contract will terminate December 8. Then will come an- 
other period of readjustment in which we shall try to main- 
tain the principle of the whole meal but re-plan it according 
to our old pattern, not in terms of ounces of meat and 
butter, but one third of the National Research Council 
recommended daily allowances. 
more flexible. We shall have to be self-supporting, but 
Wwe cannot put the price of the whole meal at 27 or 30cents 
because even in these times that would bring back the 
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demand fora cheap special, supplemented by mashed 
potatoes and sandwiches, and we would be right back 
where we started. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Whatever happens to us now in Detroit, the present 
WEA school lunch program will not expire until June. 
There is a very good chance that it will be continued into 
1945-46, partly because it has good support, as last spring’s 
Senate hearings showed, and partly because the House will 
consider it a practical vehicle for the disposal of future 
surplus commodities. 

I wish I had time to talk about the three Senate bills 
which were prepared last spring. One would have made 
the program permanent under WFA; another would have 
transferred it to the Office of Education; a third would have 
compromised by allotting funds to the Office of Education 
to supervise the WFA program. 

Speaking for myself only, I was rather glad to see the 
program continued as an agricultural appropriation and 
I would be happy to have it continue on a temporary basis 
for the next several years. I don’t think we really know 
yet what kind of permanent legislation would be best. 
The experience we are having now illustrates what, to me, 
is the danger inherent in having all your subsidy eggs in 
one basket. 

I have tried to indicate to you that in these days of high 
wages and high food costs, a school lunch program cannot 
be self-supporting and serve the kind of lunches we want 
our children to eat, at prices the majority of our children 
can afford. I am convinced of it myself. We need to be 
subsidized, but I think we should be subsidized not from 
one but from three sources: our own Boards of Education 
through their assumption of a greater share of the operating 
costs, as salaries of managers, maintenance and the like; 
the states as direct subsidy; and lastly, the Federal Govern- 
ment where funds should be readily available in times of 
depression, but whose contribution might well be gradu- 
ated according to need in normal times. Such a diversified 
plan would be a sound foundation on which to build.a 
long-term school lunch program which would be less sub- 
ject to the whims of fate and Congress. 

If Detroit is dropped from the program in December, we 
will not have time to do a good local selling job before we 
have to make major adjustments. I believe that once a 
community has had a good school lunch program long 
enough to appreciate its value, it will be willing to accept 
more responsibility at the local level and I feel strongly that 
state legislatures should be urged to do likewise. For this 
reason, I would prefer to see the legislation delayed a while 
and the present program continued on a year-to-year basis 
while the permanent program takes shape. 

I hope that the members of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation will feel some responsibility toward the school lunch 
legislation which will be coming up soon—read the bills, sup- 
port the program, write to your Congressmen, and try to 
impress upon Others that the question in this transition 
stage is not, ‘Can students pay the full cost of the meal?” 
but rather, “‘Under what kind of program do students eat 
the most nutritionally adequate meal?” I hope I have 
made that point clear, even though I may have left you 
with a certain sense of bafflement on all other phases of the 
problem. I hope, also, that I have successfully conveyed 
to you my own state of mind. Remember that this is a 
progress report, not a summary of a completed program 
with all the questions answered, the problems solved. We 
feel that we have made a start in the right direction. 
Beyond that we remind ourselves that Confucius said, 
“The journey of a thousand miles begins with just one 
step.” 


THE SCHOOL LUNCHROOM AS A PART OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM' 


RUTH DILLON HECKLER 
Food Service Director, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


know something of our setup in Kansas City, Kansas. 

There are 7 school lunchrooms—4 in senior high schools 
and 3 in junior high schools. In the school to which I am 
assigned, the food service director has no teaching re- 
sponsibilities but spends full time in the cafeteria. In all 
the others, one of the home economics teachers is the 
lunchroom manager. We do not have a centralized sys- 
tem but work in close cooperation. We have periodic 
meetings with the home economics supervisor to discuss 
our mutual problems and in this way keep our prices and 
practices fairly uniform. 

Like practically all other cities we lack a planned pro- 
gram in the study of nutrition and food selection. On the 
whole the school lunchroom program is not thought of by 
school officials as a part of the educational system, either 
in our city or in others. There are exceptions, of course. 
The September issue of Practical Home Economics cites 
the Hingham (Massachusetts) High School in which the 
entire student body entered into an interesting nutrition 
project which was a distinct success. A very few other 
schools have done equally fine work, but up to the present, 
the school lunchroom has not taken its place as a real 
instrument for health education in the community. 

May we ask ourselves these questions: What is the 
function of the public school lunchroom? What is the 
responsibility of the school dietitian? What is the rela- 
tionship between the cafeteria manager and the school 
officials, the faculty, the student body, the parents? How 
can desirable relationships be strengthened? For the next 
few minutes I want you to consider these questions 
with me. 

Let us consider, first, the function of the school lunch- 
room. It should be an all-school laboratory, in which the 
students could learn, for example, the specific uses of the 
protective foods in the body and acquire a knowledge of 
the basic food principles and food requirements, developing 
as a result the ability to select adequate meals. Certain 
social aspects, too, should be emphasized. A student who 
learns to respect property, who forms desirable habits of 
conduct and assumes his share of responsibility, will make 
a better citizen than one who does not. The school dining 
room can be a place in which boys and girls learn to ap- 
preciate a quiet, pleasant lunch hour. Every student 
should be held responsible for the appearance of the area 
in which he eats his lunch. He should conform to the 
rules that prevail in the home dining room. In our own 
school we have found that the use of student proctors is 
more effective than faculty supervision in promoting this 
atmosphere. 

The responsibility of the dietitian is, as we have said, 
fourfold. The first is to the school officials, to whom she is 
responsible for the care of the physical plant. It is her 
duty to manage the food unit in a businesslike manner. 
But she has another obligation: she should find time to con- 
sult with her superintendent and principal, acquainting 
them with her problems and her aspirations and discussing 
with them plans for displays and exhibits to increase the 
value of the lunchroom to the school. She should make 
them feel that the food unit is a part of the school system, 
and she should, of course, attend faculty meetings. Only 
by becoming a part of the school organization can she make 
the food service unit function effectively. 

The second responsibility is to the faculty. 


[. DISCUSSING this subject it seems wise to let you 


A friendly, 


1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 27, 1944. 


understanding relationship with the other faculty members 
is most important. No program of health education can 
be successfully completed without faculty cooperation, 
One antagonistic teacher who makes unkind remarks about 
the food service to students or parents can counteract 
weeks of work on the part of the dietitian. 

Since the educational background of the instructors in 
science and physical education is most closely related to 
ours, the logical procedure is to join forces with that 
group first, for they are most likely to enter into an edu- 
cational campaign of this type wholeheartedly. In our 
schools we have been able to enlist the aid of these in- 
structors on several occasions with gratifying results, one 
of the most successful of which was Health Week, the 
first week in May. The home economics teachers, with 
the dietitian, sponsored this program. One phase of 
health education was selected for emphasis each day. 
For instance, the dangers of tuberculosis and means of 
prevention were stressed one day with the school nurse in 
charge; on another day, physical fitness, under the diree- 
tion of the teachers of physical education. Dental health 
and adequate breakfasts were other points on which interest 
centered. On each day displays in the lunchroom as 
well as in other rooms carried out the same theme. 

Letters were sent by the home economics teachers to all 
other teachers, which read in part: “During Child Health 
Week faculty members who teach subjects closely related 
to health are exhibiting posters in their rooms. May we 
count on each of you to help make the boys and girls more 
conscious of the importance of sound, well-nourished 
bodies? As high school teachers we have a responsibility 
to the young people between 14 and 18 years of age. They 
are our future leaders, parents, teachers, and the subject 
matter facts which we give them will be of more use to 
them if we can help them protect their health.” A state- 
ment from Katherine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, followed, in which she listed the health hazards 
of adolescence at present. 

Having organized our unit and won the cooperation of 
our faculty members we can turn our attention to the 
third responsibility of the dietitian—her relationship to 
the students. If the food service director is also a class- 
room teacher the relationship is more easily developed 
because she has an opportunity to know the students. | 
am not advocating that the home economics teacher add 
cafeteria supervision to her already full schedule. I am 
simply stating the advantage which results from such a 
combination. It is always much easier to conduct a pro 
gram with young people if you and they know each other. 
It is also possible to relate the classroom work and the 
lunchroom more closely when only one person is involved. 
Probably the better solution would be to assign to the 
school dietitian classes in nutrition with specific groups— 
those underweight for example; or she might be respon- 
sible for certain units in the general science, physical 
education, or vocational classes. 

In Wyandotte High School, I have very little oppor 
tunity to know the students personally. For this reason 
the educational work done in our lunchroom is largely by 
means of posters, food models, suggested lunches, speci 
plates, ete. We have used the food models freely to dis 
play adequate meals. We have tables in the dining rooms 
on which we can place the models and we make up at 
tractive trays with appropriate cards. We frequently ust 
this method to suggest good lunches for the next day. 
Sources of specific vitamins are pictured in this way 
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For example, charts listing foods rich in vitamin A are 
hung above the table and the food models placed on the 
table to emphasize the lesson. About once a year we con- 
centrate on the importance of a good breakfast. Each 
day, one or more breakfasts are displayed. Often we 
show a poor breakfast for two or three days, as well as an 
adequate one. There is a distinct advantage in having 
the students realize that we are interested in meals other 
than those they purchase in the cafeteria. 

Articles concerned with better nutrition appear in almost 
every issue of the school paper. A menu for the following 
week is often given, and there are short items pertaining to 
nutrition or health habits, written by the reporter assigned 
to the cafeteria. When special emphasis in the lunchroom 
is being directed to breakfasts or the vitamin content of 
foods, the newspaper article ties in with that subject. 
The publications in all of our schools, in fact, have been 
very helpful. 

The schools worked together on a Food Fights for Free- 
dom Week, in cooperation with the Red Cross Nutrition 
Committee. One of the junior high schools did a particu- 
larly good job: home economies students wrote brief 
messages on nutrition, food selection, and lunchroom 
etiquette, and each day one of these was read by a student 
over the loud-speaker system. 

In a senior high school a radio play was written and the 
class in radio production presented it over the local station. 
As most of the students listen to programs of that station, 
they and some members of their families were at least 
“exposed” to the nutrition information. 

It is in our relationship with the parents that I feel we 
have made most progress. It is unfortunate but true that 
many parents think the school cafeteria is trying to make 
money; that the lunchroom manager would serve the most 
inferior product, provided she could sell it. The only 
way in which this misconception can be corrected is by 
giving the mothers a chance to see the food unit in opera- 
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tion. The parents must be informed of the ideals and 
purposes of the lunchroom. 

Even war brings some good—the shortage of help in 
Kansas City due to this emergency was the cause of our 
calling on the mothers. The War Committee of the 
P. T. A. organized the mothers into groups of ten and every 
day two mothers reported for 3 or 4 hours’ duty at 10:00 
a.m. It was astonishing to see the change in their at- 
titudes; all thoroughly enjoyed the experience and were 
completely ‘‘sold” on the lunchroom. We found that they 
formed a nucleus to go out and spread the gospel of ade- 
quate meals. It also gave them an opportunity to observe 
the conduct of the boys and girls and this was often en- 
lightening. 

At least once a year a letter to the mothers appears in 
the school paper. We have used this means of acquainting 
the parents with our plans. Of course a good dietitian, 
like a good teacher, goes to P. T. A. meetings often enough 
at least to be recognized. 

In spite of all the methods we have employed in our 
individual units, the general public still think of the cafe- 
teria as a restaurant in the school building in which the 
students can buy a cheap meal in case mother does not 
want to pack alunch. The obtaining of federal aid should 
be one step toward making the lunchroom a part of the 
school system instead of a thing apart. 

It is to be hoped that in the not too distant future edu- 
cators will recognize the value of regular, adequate meals 
and of instruction in nutrition. Other departments should 
be organized to correlate some of their subject matter with 
this instruction. It may be that eventually we shall 
accomplish this through the National Education Associa- 
tion. It is possible that some instruction in nutrition 
may, in time, be required of all candidates for a teacher’s 
certificate. Until we can have such backing, as public 
school lunchroom managers we must continue to con- 
tribute to the health education of the students through 
every means available. 





Food Waste in a Hospital Cafeteria 


The George W. Hubbard Hospital, with a capacity of 186 beds, 
affords the clinical training for Negro students in the Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Nursing, and Clinical Laboratory Tech- 
nology of -Meharry Medical College. 

The cafeteria of the hospital, an institution operated by and 
for Negroes, was selected for a study of food waste since relatively 
few Negro hospitals have made such studies as compared with the 
number made in hospitals for white persons. The clientele con- 
sisted of a group of normal, healthy individuals whose appetites, 
digestion, and utilization of food were unlikely to be affected or 
impaired as is frequently the case with hospital patients. 

The cafeteria serves a group of 18 interns and externs, 39 mem- 
bers of the nursing staff, 101 student nurses, and 3 orderlies—a 
total of 161 persons. The menu is planned with the needs of 
normally active adults in mind. 

All food and plate waste for 5 consecutive days was measured, 
i.e., weight of food as purchased, as served, and weight of plate 
waste. A Fairbanks platform scale was used for weighing food 
as purchased and as served; a household scale with a capacity of 
25 lb. (by ounces) in weighing plate waste. 

The average weight of food purchased per day was 491.5 lb.; 
the average weight of edible food per day, 427.7 lb.; the average 
plate waste per day, 40.2 lb. From this it is calculated that 
approximately 13 per cent of the food purchased goes into the 
garbage as inedible waste while 9 per cent becomes plate waste. 


The results indicate that daily variations in waste are deter- 
mined largely by the method of food preparation and also by the 
acceptance of specific items by the clientele. For example, bread 
pudding served on the third day of the experiment at dinner 
netted a plate waste of 6 lb., while no waste resulted when lemon 
pudding with whipped cream, a popular dish, was served on the 
fifth day. 

Waste as a result of too large servings did not enter into the 
situation, since special attention had been given previously to 
the standardization of portions served. Bread and vegetable 
plate wastes were highest because these items in many instances 
were accepted by those served but remained untouched on their 
trays. No butter waste was encountered at any time during the 
study. The amount of waste resulting from service of meat 
dishes, of course, is affected to a considerable extent by the amount 
of bone in the cooked product; for example, chicken had a plate 
waste of 6.5 lb., chiefly as bone. 

From this study it may be concluded that plate waste very 
definitely can be further reduced by enlisting the cooperation of 
those served in not taking food items which they tend to dislike 
or do not have the capacity to eat.—Trandailer Jones, Dietitian, 
George W. Hubbard Hospital, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





IMPROVING CHILD GROWTH THROUGH SCHOOL LUNCHES 
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OOR eating, poor growing and poor family incomes 
P form a whirlpool of poverty in which a large part of 
the school population moves. Through school 
feeding this nation is seeking to still the troubled waters 
and give every child the benefit of better school living. 

The family income limits the kind of food the family 
eats and determines to a large extent the adequacy of the 
diet. It has been well established (1, 2) that the need for 
improving diets is widespread and becomes progressively 
greater as the economic status of the family becomes lower. 
Further evidence of the relationship between family in- 
come and diet patterns of children appears in a nutrition 
survey of children from almost 4000 families in Chicago 
in which a direct association between economic level and 
the size and physical condition of the children was also 
noted (3, 4). Low ratings occurred most frequently at 
the relief level and least often in the highest socio-economic 
group. 

A close relationship between size of children and socio- 
economic levels of the family was shown in an extensive 
measurement study in which more than 120,000 boys and 
girls, 4 to 17 years of age, from 16 states were the subjects 
(5). A consistent difference was found in the 19 body 
dimensions of children in the lower as compared to the 
higher socio-economic groups. On the average, the 
children in the lower levels were significantly smaller, 
with respect to almost every measurement analyzed, 
than those in corresponding age groups at the higher socio- 
economic levels. In the states where the lowest incomes 
prevailed there was a greater proportion of smaller 
children. 

In Toronto (6) 78,000 elementary school children were 
measured and the differences in economic factors were 
compared with the differences in their measurements. On 
a percentage basis, 30 per cent of the boys found to be 
under average for height were from families of laborers, 
31 per cent representing the unemployed, and 33 per cent 
relief families, as compared to 17 per cent among families 
listed as owners and managers and 13 per cent professional 
people. Among boys attending the 10 schools located in 
poor areas, 31 per cent were under average height as 
compared to only 12 per cent of those attending 10 schools 
located in prosperous districts. Similar large differences 
occurred among the girls. 

Stuart (7) comments on the small stature of French and 
Spanish children recently studied and suggests that their 
lack of growth is in line with the limited food supply. He 
cites the association between more rapid growth in stature 
and better consumption of protein noted in children 
studied at the Harvard School of Public Health. He 
urges “that the growth of children be measured as far as 
practicable in connection with nutrition research and 
especially in connection with surveys of nutrition, and that 
the evidences of faulty growth be given more consideration 
in appraisals of nutrition.”” He adds that growth studies 
may reveal evidence of faulty nutrition which more cus- 
tomary procedures fail to recognize. 

The growth progress of the school child is considered 
an important index to the adequacy of his nutrition. Ac- 
cording to Roberts (8), this is logical since good nutrition 
implies nutrition adequate for normal growth and develop- 
ment. Many investigators have used increments of 
growth over a period of time as a criterion for measuring 
the effect of various dietary supplements. Morgan (9) has 
drawn the more important examples from the literature 
and comments that new “normals” in rate of growth 


far above those accepted at present, will surely be estab- 
lished since even small supplements to the daily diet of the 
school child have been shown measurably to improve his 
nutrition. Thus the provision of at least one well-planned 
meal daily can make an even greater contribution. The 
results of the present study to some extent confirm her 
assumptions. 

This paper is based on a study of school feeding in rela- 
tion to the education of the child. It describes the growth 
of two groups of children in the same schools: one receiving 
a carefully prescribed and supervised year-round school 
lunch; the other, a lunch of variable content provided at 
home. 

The free selection of food, as generally practised in 
lunchrooms, together with the wide variations in the back- 
ground of the pupils, has made it difficult to study such 
relationships on a scientific basis. However, the New 
York City program of year-round feeding of indigent 
children in the elementary schools offered an opportunity 
to compare the growth increments of children receiving a 
lunch of known nutritional content with those of all 
others, in the same grades and in the same schools. The 
school health records and semiannual measurements that 
were available for each child indicated that the children 
had greatly improved after receiving the school lunch. 
The question arose, what would an accurate check of a 
large number of children show over a period of one year? 
Would the children of the lowest income and relief families 
show that expected lag in growing? Would they be 
smaller than other children of the same age in the same 
grades.and therefore in greater need of the lunch? 

A total of 1600 children from four adjacent elementary 
schools in a thickly populated district were selected. Ap- 
proximately one third were receiving the year-round free 
lunch, some having been recently placed on it and others 
having received it over a period of 1 to3 years. The basis 
for receiving the lunch was the extremely low income or 
relief status of the child’s family. The socio-economic 
levels of the community did not differ too widely and the 
ethnic composition of its residents was comparable. The 
data as a result are considered representative of the urban 
elementary school Negro population. The survey was 
made in April and repeated the last of March of the 
following year, practically one year later. Four trained 
workers compiled the records for each child, using standard 
procedures and devices, and carefully checked his age and 
lunch status. 

The lunch was designed to furnish one third to one half 
of the child’s daily requirements of calories, protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, and vitamin A, thiamin, ascorbic 
acid, and riboflavin. The lunch was the same in all the 
schools, having been prepared in a central kitchen and 
delivered to the schools shortly before serving time. It 
consisted of one third quart milk; two sandwiches (half 
whole wheat and half white bread with butter and a pro- 
tein food as cheese, fish or egg); a serving of hot vegetables 
or vegetable soup seasoned with a high-vitamin B extract; 
and a simple dessert, usually fruit. The lunch was highly 
standardized, minutely prescribed, and uniformly good. 
The children enjoyed their lunch and were strictly super- 
vised to make sure that all the food was eaten. Those not 
eligible went home to eat, brought a lunch, or patronized 
a nearby food shop. There were no facilities for feeding 
others than those admitted to the free lunch group. Those 
who ate the school lunch were designated as ‘Junch” 
children; all others as “non-lunch.”” The first-year lunch 
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group had been fed the school lunch for 3 months when the 
study began; the others from 1 to 3 years. 

Homes representative of both groups of children were 
visited to determine to what extent the child could de- 
pend on the home for a good lunch. The schocl lunch 
group represented more broken homes, numerically larger 
families, and those in which the mother worked outside 
as & Wage earner, as well as families on a lower economic 
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group, therefore, was not considered a stigma by either 
group. 

The records (Table 1) show that more than three fourths 
of the age groups receiving the school lunch made larger 
increments of growth in both stature and weight than did 
those who depended on their home for lunch. The over- 
all average increments of boys in the school lunch group 
reached significant levels, and this was true for the total 


TABLE 1 


LUNCH GROUP 
YEARS ON 


Evaluation of differences in growth of lunch and non-lunch groups 
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status. As a result, their chances of getting a good lunch 
at home were poor. The non-lunch group ate a lunch 
far inferior to the school lunch, made up largely of carbo- 
hydrate foods with an overabundance of sweets. Their 
food likes were obviously pampered and there was little 
effort to have the lunch meet a good standard. While 
these children were aware of their slightly better eco- 
nomic status they were taught to look upon the free lunch 
as an “equalizing” factor and inclusion in the free lunch 
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weight increment of the girls, while their total increase in 
stature was considered equal to non-lunch girls. The 
school lunch was undoubtedly a factor in improved growth 
among this group of indigent children. The school lunch 
group did not exhibit the lag in growing commonly found 
in children among. relief and low-income groups. No 
child on the school lunch failed to grow during the year, 
while over 2 per cent of the other children lost ground or 
failed to show gains. 
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When the children who were to receive the lunch were 
first measured, in every age group they were found to be, 
on the average, from 1 to 2 em. shorter and 1 to 6 lb. lighter 
than the non-school lunch children. This was assumed 
to be another indication that their need for the lunch was 
greater. The group who had received the school lunch 
for three or more years was found to be, on the average, 
equal in height or taller, and equal in weight or heavier 
than the non-school lunch children. 

Other experiments in school feeding have given import 
to the value of a carefully prescribed and superior lunch in 
improving the total well-being of the child.« Moser (10) 
studied the effects of two types of lunch on the health and 
growth of elementary school children. Of the children 
who had a good lunch at school over a 2-year period, 38 
per cent showed an improved growth record in com- 
parison to only 16 per cent among those who received only 
supplementary food along with the lunch they brought 
from home. Only 11 per cent of the first group exhibited 
retarded growth at the close of the experiment in con- 
trast to 29 per cent in the second group. Over 1500 young 
children in the schools of Edmonton, England (11) showed 
an improved rate of growth when compared with a similar 
number measured 10 vears previously. This improvement 
was attributed to the provision of free cooked meals, and 
of milk which 90 per cent of the children drank in school. 

A summary (12) of the numerous studies of the diet 
records of school children from Maine to Florida and across 
the continent gives overwhelming evidence that the school 
lunch must become a significantly greater factor in helping 
children to meet their daily food needs. In Philadelphia 
the percentage of children’s diets failing to meet acceptable 
standards in each of the food constituents ranged from 97 
to 42. In Tennessee the percentage ranged from 79 to 
45 for white children and 99 to 51 for Negro children. In 
Chicago 93 per cent of the Mexican, 89 per cent of the 
Negro and 67 per cent of the white children were eating 
inferior diets. In Louisiana only 11 per cent of the white 
and 3 per cent of the Negro children were receiving a diet 
adequate in essential food factors. 
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The improvement in growth associated with the school 
lunch children in this study undoubtedly was accompanied 
by other improvements that could have been measured. 
The promise that good nutrition offers in improving not 
only child growth and health but his school performance 
and adult efficiency is a challenge to educators. The 
program calls for sound leadership in planning, managing 
and supervising, and in securing cooperation from within 
and without the schools. The school lunch should also 
serve as an educational tool in achieving good nutrition 
for all. 
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A Dietitian in the South Seas on Vacation 


There were only six first class cabins aboard the little ship, which 
plies about the islands and for many is the only direct communica- 
tion with the outside world. We found ourselves placed at the 
Captain’s table. There were only five tables in the room and one, 
for second class passengers, was occupied by a voluminous Fijian 
lady, her not too dark husband and two-year-old child who looked 
like a fly on the wall beside her. The Captain’s wife, who was 
to have been my cabin mate, decided to remain at home on account 
of the inclement weather, so I fell heir to a cabin all to myself. 
The added surprise of a reading light was just too good.... 
About two o’clock we made our first landing.... We all went 
ashore and found the way to the swimming pool, at the base of an 
8 to 10-ft. waterfall, flowing freely after hard rains. It was full 
of natives, all good swimmers, and of all ages from 2 years up. 
We joined them and two of our party swung from a ropelike vine 
which overhung the pool on the limb of a tree, but I was less 
courageous and took my exercise swimming and standing near 
enough to the falls to get a bit of real natural hydrotherapy. .. . 
We got back to the ship in time to have a shower and nap before 
dinner at seven... . 

By early afternoon [the following day] we landed again and 
loaded a bit of copra (the form in which they ship cocoanut). 
.. . These first two stops covered the docks of the largest cocoanut 
plantation in the world. There are about 8000 acres of trees, and 
the whole island seems covered with them. It is a very gracefully 
shaped island with a definite lava flow slope at either end. The 
chief engineer said that there is a lovely lake at the top of the 
peak which runs almost the full length of the island. There was 
a native school, and hundreds of little black bodies scampering 
about in and out of their huts in all stages of attire and dis-attire. 
... We looked over the array of fruit Mr. McKenzie had the 
natives pick for us—about 200 avocados, each two or three times 
as large as any we ever saw in the States, all in the green woven 
palm leaf baskets which the natives make. There was also a 
large basket of papayas, three bunches of bananas and a dozen 


or so cocoanuts. All of this for four packages of cigarettes and a 


tin of “‘lollies’? (English for hard candy)!... By the time we 
got halfway back to the ship the rains came, and the waves 
rose up over the launch and drenched us. We had quite a time 
getting near enough to go on shipboard and once I thought we 
wouldn’t.... 

About one o’clock [the next day] we anchored offshore from 
the Leper Island and unloaded ten head of cattle. They were 
unloaded in reverse order via the canvas belly sling and the little 
launch and dory took them ashore. Nine went slowly up the 
hill to a nice patch of green grass and were eating when we left. 
They refuse food aboard, no matter how long the trip, the Captain 
says. They will drink water, so evidently they are naturally 
smart.... 

The gulls were flitting low all around and very brilliant, small 
flying fish skimmed the surface of the water in spots. Gold and 
apricot clouds were reflected in a fairly calm sea and by the time 
we were close to shore the moon was shining brightly.... This 
is the same town where we stopped on our way out, the former 
capitol, and all the nice houses have at least one hundred steps 
up to their front doors—not very good territory for the Fuller 
brush man!... When we got back on board we found a lot of 
men entertaining the Captain. One proved to be the manager 
of the biggest store who said he could get us some butter if we 
would walk home with him.... We used the butter in cooking 
Nell’s fish for breakfast and it was delicious. We were well within 
sight of our island by then and we had to pack our belongings, 
Such an array of stuff. I had been harboring four baskets of the 
avocados under my bunk. Several sugar barges were in dock, 
too, and there were all kinds of natives, Indians arid whites to 
greet us. It was nearly noon by the time we got unloaded and 
all of our luggage to quarters. And so ended a nice trip.—lt. 
Kathleen Lewis, M.D.D., A.U.S., from somewhere in the South 
Pacific Theater of Operations. 
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VITAMIN STABILITY IN COMMERCIALLY-COOKED FOODS ENRICHED WITH 
PRIMARY DRIED YEAST’ 


RAYMOND C. SUNDERMAN, M.D.,? RUTH M. KAHN,’ ann H. T. SCHMITT* 


the vitamin losses of foods prepared and served in 

large quantities, and to obtain information which 
could be used in improving the nutritional value of the 
food served in the 23 cafeterias of a war plant. 

After reviewing the work of Heller, McCay and Lyon(1) 
on vegetables, in which vitamin destruction due to cooking 
was reported to range as high as 61 per cent for certain 
factors of the B complex, the possibility of offsetting these 
losses by enriching the cooked foods with a potent and na- 
tural source of the vitamin B complex was considered. 
With this in mind, the authors have attempted to show the 
thiamin and riboflavin content of a fairly representative 
group of cafeteria foods, both with and without added 
vitamin enrichment under conditions which generally 
exist where food is prepared and served in large quantities. 
Thiamin and riboflavin determinations were made on the 
foods immediately after cooking, after they had been on 
steam-tables in the cafeteria, and again after having been 
returned to the kitchen, refrigerated overnight, reheated, 
and then held for a second period on the steam-table. 

Determinations were made only for thiamin and ribo- 
flavin. Since thiamin, of all the known factors of the 
vitamin B complex, is most readily destroyed by high tem- 
peratures, it was felt that thiamin analyses would give a 
fairly representative picture of the maximum amount of 
destruction of any factor of the complex due to cooking. 
Riboflavin determinations would likewise show whether 
any losses occurred in the light-sensitive factors, since 
riboflavin is known to be extremely susceptible to destruc- 
tion by direct light. 

The foods studied, and the quantities of ingredients 
used, were as follows: 


Ti IS cooperative study was undertaken to determine 


Creole Bean Soup 
100 lb. dried navy beans 
50 Ib. onions 
35 Ib. celery 
75 lb. carrots 
12 No. 10 cans tomatoes 


Chop Suey 
100 lb. raw beef 
50 Ib. cooked beef 
75 lb. cooked pork 
420 Ib. onions 
180 lb. celery 
1 gal. soy sauce 
3 gal. bead molasses 


Macaroni With Tomato Sauce 


36 No. 10 cans tomato purée 
12 No. 10 cans tomatoes 
50 lb. onions 
1 crate celery 
100 lb. macaroni 


Veal Stew 
50 Ib. veal 
50 Ib. celery 
50 lb. onions 
100 Ib. potatoes 
20 lb. tomatoes 


A special type of primary dried yeast was chosen to 
provide the vitamin enrichment, not only because the 
yeast itself is a natural food providing a rich source of the 
entire B complex, but also because it would not detract 
from the palatability or attractiveness of the food to which 
it was added. This yeast, manufactured and supplied by 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is sold in bulk under the 


trade name, Kitchen Food Yeast. An approximate analy- 
sis of the yeast is as follows: 
Moisture 
Protein (Nx6.25) 42.00% 
Carbohydrates 42.50% 
Fat 0.50% 
Ash 10.00% 
Silicon .023% 
Tron .031% 


5.00% 


1 Received for publication July 24, 1944. 

* United State; Cartridge Company, St. Louis. 
® Harding Br s. & Williams, Chicago. 

* Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 





Aluminum 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Sulfur 

Chlorine 
Phosphorus 
Potassium 
Sodium 

Oxygen (by diff.) 


025% 
078% 
.008%; 
026%; 

3.501% 
996% 

1.254% 

2.238% 

1.820% 


Calories per Ib. 1600 

Thiamin per gm. 150 meg. 

Riboflavin per gm. 75 meg. 

Niacin per gm. 350 meg. 

The proportion of 3 oz. yeast per gallon of the finished 
food was used, allowing approximately 6 gm. yeast per 
8-0z. serving. 
PROCEDURE 


The foods were prepared in steam-jacketed kettles in 
100 to 150-gal. quantities, and 3 oz. Kitchen Food Yeast 
per gallon of cooked food was then added to a portion of 
each batch. When the food was ready to be transported 
in air-voids from the kitchen to the cafeterias, two equiva- 
lent samples from both the control and the enriched por- 
tion were placed in amber glass bottles with foil-covered 
stoppers to prevent any further destruction of the vita- 
mins. The samples were sent at once to the-laboratory 
where they were immediately chilled to room temperature 
in cracked ice and put on assay. 

All assay samples were thoroughly mixed in an electric 
mixer, then blended in a Waring Blendor, and 50-gm. 
aliquots used for assay. The thiamin determinations were 
made by the modified fluorometric procedure of Hennessy 
and Cerecedo (2); the riboflavin assays, according to the 
microbiological method of Snell and Strong (3) or the 
modified fluorometric method of Rehm and Tobin (4). 
Previous work had shown practically no variation in results 
on similar food materials analyzed for riboflavin by both 
methods. Moisture figures were obtained by drying 5-gm. 
aliquots to constant weight under vacuum at 85°C. for 
24 hr. 

Both the yeast-enriched and the control samples were 
left on the cafeteria steam-table for one serving period 
(approximately 2 hr.), after which samples were again 
taken for both thiamin and riboflavin assay and the same 
precautions observed to prevent vitamin destruction. 
The average temperature of the steam-tables was 160°F. 

In an effort to determine whether food left after serving 
one shift would lose an appreciable amount of its thiamin 
and riboflavin values when reheated and served at the 
lunch period of a later shift, the veal stew and macaroni 
were handled in the following manner: 

After the steam-table period the remaining food was 
stored in the refrigerator overnight, reheated in a bain- 
marie, then returned to the cafeteria and again placed on the 
steam-table during a second serving period. At the end 
of that period samples were again taken and sent without 
delay to the laboratory for assay. 

The Kitchen Food Yeast used for enrichment is known 
to be a potent source of such B complex factors as niacin, 
pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, and p-aminobenzoic acid; 
consequently, the food enriched with this yeast would be 
correspondingly higher in these factors. Assays on the 
foods, however, were made to determine the thiamin and 
riboflavin content only. Methods for determining the 
lesser known factors of the B complex are still open to 
question and so far have not generally been considered 
to give a fair degree of accuracy on complex mixtures. 
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TABLE 1 
Creole bean soup with and without yeast enrichment 





VITAMIN POTENCY 





Riboflavin 
mcg./gm. 


Thiamin | 
mcg./gm. | 


SAMPLE 





Control 


Enriched | cones |Enriched 


Fresh-cooked Creole bean soup, | 
as is basis* 3.12 | 

Fresh-cooked Creole bean soup,| 
| 18.52 | 1.89 | 11.74 


0.41 | 2.70| 0.87 


dry substance*®. bs Babs alse hie 4.01 





| 


| 

Creole bean soup after 100 min. | 
steam-table period @ 180° F., 
as is basist | 3.35 | 0.40 
Creole bean soup after 100 min.) | 
steam-table period @ 180° F.,| | 
dry substancet 


.80 








| 11.91 


| 1.90 


One 8-o0z. serving of Creole bean soup taken from 
steam-table contains: 


Enriched Control 


Thiamin, mcg 90 
Riboflavin, mcg 129 
Protein, gm.§ 16.34 
Fat, gm.§ 1.59 
Carbohydrate, Bien oss bangers 48.20 
Calcium, gm.§ 1.59 
PAOEDROTEE: QIBG . 65.55 Sos e aoe 0.45 
Iron, gm.§ .005 
279.50 


Calories,§ 

* Lag of 1 hr. 30 min. between end of cooking period and begin- 
ning of assay. Temperature drop of 34° 

** Moisture: 77.00% (enriched), 78.37% (control). 

¢ Lag of 2 hr. between end of serving period and beginning of 
assay. Temperature drop of 68° F. 

t Moisture: 76.40% (enriched), 79.00% (control). 

§ Calculated on moisture content of fresh-cooked material. 


0.52 


TABLE 2 
Chop suey with and without yeast enrichment 





VITAMIN POTENCY 


Riboflavin 
mcg./gm. 


Thiamin 
mcg./gm. 


SAMPLE 


Enriched | Control |Enriched | Control 





Fresh-cooked chop suey, as is 
basis* 

Fresh-cooked chop suey, dry sub- 
stance** 


4.16 | .731 
12.80 | 2.32 


3.10 | 1.70 


| 9.54 | 5.40 


| 

Chop suey after 110 min. steam- 
table period @ 138° F., as is 
basist 

Chop Suey after 110 min. steam- 
table period @ 138° F., dry sub- 
stancet 


3.98 | .69 | 3.08 | 1.55 








| 12.60 | 2.16 | 9.80 | 4.87 





One 8-0z. serving of chop suey taken from steam-table contains: 


Enriched Control 


156 
352 
31.25 
15.60 
22.40 
-082 
210 
-002 
227 .00 


* Lag of 1 hr. 40 min. between end of cooking period and begin- 
ning of assay. Temperature drop of 55° F. 

** Moisture: 67.56% (enriched), 68. 57% (control). 

+ Lag of 2 hr. between end of serving period and beginning 
of assay. Temperature drop of 65° F. 

t Moisture: 68.50% (enriched), 68.10% (control). 

§ Calculated on moisture content of fresh-cooked material. 


Thiamin, mcg 

Riboflavin, mcg 

Protein; gm.§ 

Fat, gm.§ 

Carnohyarate, gm.§.. 6... ...5..55.. 
Calcium, gm.§ 

EARNER IID i665 00 sins oie as si oesiees 

Iron, gm.§ .00 
Calories, DD re oss Tay e,o%e sale thew Seen 240.00 
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Tables 1-4 give the results of the vitamin determina- 
tions made on the samples, as well as values for 8-oz. 
servings of each of the four products, taken from the 
steam-table. 


DISCUSSION 
The yeast selected for enriching the foods tested has a 
pleasant, slightly salty taste and golden color, and effected 
an improvement in flavor, in the opinion of those who 
compared the enriched foods with the controls. It was 
found, too, that the yeast serves to replace a like amount 


TABLE 3 
Veal stew with and without yeast enrichment 





VITAMIN POTENCY 


Riboflavin 
mcg./gm. 


Thiamin 
mcg./gm. 


SAMPLE 


Enriched | Control |Enriched | Control 





Fresh-cooked veal stew, as is 
basis* 

Fresh-cooked veal stew, dry sub- 
stance** 


6.20 
29.90 


.416 
2.05 


0.98 
4.88 


3.58 | 
17.30 





Veal stew after 100 min. steam- 
table period @ 160°F., as is 
basist 

Veal stew after 100 min. steam- 
table period @ 160°F., dry sub- 
stancet 


Veal stew after second period on 
steam-table for 2 hr. @ 124°F., 
as is basis§ 

Veal stew after second period on 
steam-table for 2 hr. es 124°F., 
dry substance .. : ; 


4.55 | .434 





22.85 | 2.20 | 13.50 














One 8-0z. serving of veal stew taken from steam-table during first 
serving period contains: 
Enriched Control 
Thiamin, mcg 
Riboflavin, mc 
Protein, gm.J 
Fat, gm.4 J 
Carbohydrate, 
Calcium, gm.{ 
Phosphorus, gm. 7 
Iron, gm. J .00454 
Calories, § 154.40 


* Samples quick-frozen after cooking, held overnight @ 40°F., 
warmed to room temperature after 24 hr. and assays begun im- 
mediately. 

** Moisture: 79.23% (enriched), 79.71% (control). 

{ Lapse of 2 hr. between end of steam-table period and be- 
ginning of assay. Temperature drop of 26°F. 

t Moisture: 79.20% (enriched), 79.70% (control). 

§Lapse of 2 hr. between end of second ae period and 
beginning of assay. Temperature drop of 6 

¥ Moisture: 80.10% (enriched), 80.31% aaa. 

{J Calculated on spoiature content of ‘fresh-oooked material. 


of flour or cornstarch as a thickening agent. Results 
have proved unsatisfactory if the yeast is merely added to 
the basic recipe, without reducing the amount of other 
ingredients employed as thickening agents. 


SUMMARY 


Four foods often served in industrial cafeterias (creole 
bean soup, chop suey, veal stew, and macaroni with tomato 
sauce) were prepared in 100 to 150-gal. quantities and 
analyzed for thiamin and riboflavin content immediately 
after cooking and after standing during a serving period 
of 100 min. on a cafeteria steam-table at 160°F. Two 
of the foods (the veal stew and the macaroni mixture) 
were handled according to the procedure common to the 
industrial cafeteria; that is, the food is prepared early in 
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the day for the first shift and reheated for serving to the 
last. shift. 

To offset vitamin losses from cooking and holding on 
the steam-table, the 4 foods were enriched with a primary 


TABLE 4 
Macaroni and tomato sauce with and without yeast enrichment 





VITAMIN POTENCY 


Riboflavin 
mcg./gm. 


Thiamin 
mcg./gm. 


SAMPLE 


Enriched | Control |Enriched | Control 

Fre wis cooked macaroni, as 
basis* 4.14! .368 

Fresh-cooked macaroni, dry sub- 
stance** 


2.35 
9.60 


0.366 
1.61 


| 1.62 


Macaroni after 2 hr. on steam- 
table at 152°F., as is basisf.... 
Macaroni after 2 hr. on steam- 
table at 152°F., dry substanceft 


| .319 
1.385 


2.50 
10.20 | 


0.330 
1.428 





Macaroni after second period on 
steam-table for 2 hr. at 166°F., 
as is basis§ ; . 264 

Macaroni after second period on 
steam-table for 2 hr. at 166°F., 
dry substance 17.82 | 1. 328 | 13.20 


One 8-0z. serving of macaroni with tomato sauce salen from steam™ 
table during first serving period contains: 
Enriched 


2.70 | 0.30 








1.50 








Control 
72.41 
74.91 
0.681 
1.045 
1.115 
.0454 
. 1135 
.00136 


Thiamin, mcg 
Riboflavin, mcg 
Protein, gm.4 J] 

Fat; gm.9 1 
Carbohydrate, gm.4 J 
Calcium, gm. 7 
Phosphorus, gm.9 .1816 

a gm. .00363 
Calories, 94 : 188 


* Lag of 2 hr. between end of cooking period and beginning of 
assay. Temperature drop of 43°F. 

** Moisture: 75.50% (enriched), 77.23% (control). 

} Lag of 1 hr. 40 min. between end of serving period and be- 
ginning of assay. Temperature drop of 50° F. 

t Moisture: 75.58% (enriched), 76.95% (control). 

‘§ Lag of 2 hr. between end of second serving period and be- 
ginning of assay. Temperature drop of 69°F. 

{ Moisture: 79.50% (enriched) , 81.82% (control). 

44 Calculated on moisture content of fresh-cooked material. 


3.180 

1.068 

3.66 
-0500 


dried yeast containing a high potency of the B complex 
factors. The assay results are given in detail in tabular 
form. 

The maximum amount of B vitamins provided the in- 
dustrial worker in any one of the yeast-enriched foods 
served during the first steam-table period is 1275 meg. 
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thiamin and 708 mcg. riboflavin per 8-oz. serving of veal 
stew; the minimum amount is 760 mcg. thiamin and637 
meg. riboflavin per serving of bean soup. For the con- 
trols, the maximum amount is 156 meg. thiamin and 352 
mcg. riboflavin per 8-oz. serving of chop suey, the minimum 
amount being 72.41 meg. thiamin and 74.91 meg. ribo- 
flavin per serving of macaroni with tomato sauce. 

Food that has been removed from the steam-table, 
chilled, reheated, and served during a second period on the 
steam-table provides the worker with a maximum of 1033 
meg. thiamin and 608 meg. riboflavin per 8-oz. serving of 
enriched veal stew; or a minimum of 829 meg. thiamin and 
613 meg. riboflavin per equivalent serving of enriched 
macaroni. Control foods handled in the same manner 
provide a maximum of 101 meg. thiamin and 212 meg. 
riboflavin per 8-oz. serving of veal stew, or a minimum of 
60 meg. thiamin and 68 meg. riboflavin per serving of 
macaroni. 

Since the original potencies of the unfortified foods lie 
within the range of experimental error (+ 10 per cent), it 
is impossible to consider any losses in the unfortified con- 
trol samples as being significant. 

In all the enriched foods assayed, the amount of vitamin 
destruction during the first steam-table period is prac- 
tically negligible except for the veal stew, in which case 
there is approximately 10 per cent apparent destruction 
of the thiamin and 13 per cent apparent destruction of 
the riboflavin. Repeat assays confirmed these findings. 
After reheating and serving on the second day, the total 
thiamin loss increased to 28 per cent and the riboflavin 
destruction to a total of 25 per cent for the veal stew. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Foods cooked and served in large quantities can be 


materially improved in nutritional value by yeast enrich- 


ment; and when so used Kitchen Food Yeast has proved a 
potent source of vitamins of the whole B complex as well as 
of other nutritional factors. The addition of the yeast 
does not make the finished food less palatable or less at- 
tractive in appearance. 

It is believed that the use of such a yeast would prove 
economically feasible in most school, hospital, and in- 
dustrial cafeterias. 
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Study of Consumption of Food by Wacs. At the time of the 
organization of the Women’s Army Corps, it was expected that 
women would consume less food than men, not only because their 
assignments were normally lighter, but also because civilian 
women’s eating habits differ from those of men. Therefore, early 
in 1944, the Food Service Branch initiated a controlled food 
consumption survey to determine what percentage of food quan- 
tities allotted for men were actually consumed. 

The survey results, based on consumption and desirability, are 
of interest not only to WAC installations, but to civilian feeding 
establishments. The findings show how Wacs tend to ‘‘stylize”’ 
the Army mess. 

Wacs do not consume as much coffee as do servicemen. Canned 
and fresh fruit juices are very popular. Women prefer less cereal 
than men, the amount varying according to the season. 

The issue of bread in a WAC mess hall is 20 per cent less than for 
men. Women consume 50 per cent less macaroni and rice and 
breakfast sausage, and prefer smaller portions of most meats. 


Salads are served frequently, fruits being a popular ingredient 
in their preparation. It is interesting to note the preference for 
salad oil over mayonnaise. Certain vegetables such as pumpkin, 
beets, turnip, boiled cabbage and sauerkraut are not well liked. 
Though the Army menu includes potatoes for breakfast, they may 
be omitted in women’s mess halls; 40 per cent less potatoes are 
consumed by servicewomen than is true for servicemen at meals 
other than breakfast. Milk and cottage cheese are popular items. 
Light consommés are preferred to heavy soups. 

It should be mentioned that with all these decreases and in- 
creases, the nutritive value of the revised menu is above standards 
of the National Research Council requirements for the moderately 
active woman. It is interesting to note that approximately 3900 
calories are allotted for men, while the WAC menu is 3100 calories. 
These adjustments, which meet the nutritional needs and prefer- 
ence of the Wacs, as computed on the July 1944 price list, result 
in actual spending of 85 cents of every food dollar or a saving of 
15 cents.—Capt. Helen Horlacher, WAC, A. U.S., — the 
National Restaurant Association, Chicago, October 12, 1944 





A HIGH-VITAMIN, HIGH-CALORIC SWEETMEAT INCORPORATING DRIED 
BREWERS’ YEAST’ 


JANE R. SPINELLA 
Division of Food and Nutrition, Army Medical School, Washington, D. C.? 


served to emphasize the importance of the B com- 

plex vitamins. Dried brewers’ yeast is a highly 
potent source of these vitamins. However, in spite of its 
great nutritional value, its introduction into the dietary 
in effective quantities has long been a problem. For yeast 
has certain characteristics, namely, a bitter taste and ob- 
jectionable odor, both of which can easily be detected in 
foods whenever the dried brewers’ yeast is added in sig- 
nificant quantities. Furthermore, certain individuals 
are allergic to yeast, and the abdominal distress it may 
cause must be considered if it is to be routinely used as a 
food—the problems of taste and odor, in fact, are more eas- 
ily solved than this. 

There are now various types of dried brewers’ yeast on 
the market. Some are autolyzed to the extent of eliminat- 
ing the bitter flavor entirely, giving a more meat-like 
flavor. Others, known as high-vitamin yeasts, are forti- 
fied with additional B complex factors and are used to 
increase nutritive content of bread, a product universally 
used. Other means for its utilization have been recom- 
mended ; for example, its use in meat loaves, soups, gravies, 
cookies, in beverages such as milk, tomato juice, bouillon, 
as well as in cereals and in combination with peanut butter. 

The desire to further the use of yeast in the dietary in 
order to increase the nutritive content of the diet, espe- 
cially for hospital patients requiring a high-vitamin, high- 
caloric diet, has resulted in the successful utilization of 
brewers’ yeast in the form of a sweetmeat. In addition 


Ri ere T developments in the field of nutrition have 


to providing a pleasant vehicle for the use of yeast, this 
sweetmeat also involves the use of the following foods 
high in nutritive content: butter (or Carter’s Spread), 
dry whole milk, Cheddar cheese, sugar, and peanut butter. 


These foods, with the exception of sugar, when taken 
individually are rich sources not only of calories, protein, 
and fat, but also of minerals and vitamins. Thus dry 
whole milk and cheese are rich in calcium, phosphorus, 
vitamin A, and riboflavin; butter, usually in vitamin A; 
peanut butter, in phosphorus, iron, thiamin, riboflavin, 
and niacin. As stated above, dried brewers’ yeast is also 
an excellent source of thiamin, riboflavin, and _ niacin. 
These foods are of additional importance from the military 
standpoint when it is realized that they are frequently 
either consumed in small quantities or eliminated entirely 
from the diet, because of personal dislike, objectionable 
quality, or monotony of menu, as has been found to be 
the case overseas. Certain of these objections also pre- 
vent the use of these foods in desirable quantities in civilian 
diets. 

In preparing the sweetmeat it was realized that monot- 
ony would have to be avoided or, regardless of its high 
nutritive content, consumption would decline as time 
elapsed. Therefore, various ingredients and flavorings 
designed to eliminate monotonous repetition of flavor have 
been tried with considerable success: cocoa in place of 
peanut butter, flavorings such as brandy added to the 
peanut butter, and rum to the chocolate, thus increasing 
acceptability. 

The sweetmeat as finally prepared is similar to fudge in 
appearance and in consistency and taste. Although it can 
be made as sweet as desired, the recipe below is designed 

1 Received for publication October 8, 1944. 

* Capt. George H. Berryman, Chief, Division of Food and Nu- 


trition, states, ‘“This Division is now to be expanded into the Med- 
ical Nutrition Laboratory, 1849 W. Pershing Road, Chicago.” 


to make the final product not overly sweet. Although 
this sweetmeat retains its desirable flavor and consistency 
characteristics for a long time at a high environmental 
temperature and humidity, these are best preserved at 
low temperatures. 

When the sweetmeat was first prepared, the items on the 
overseas hospital ration were constantly kept in mind. 
However, with almost unlimited choice of food, as in this 
country, many variations are possible, such as the use of 
maple or almond flavoring to replace the vanilla, the use 
of cocoanut, nutmeats of various kinds, as well as raisins 
and perhaps dates. The quantities of the ingredients used 
when the sweetmeat is prepared with peanut butter or 
with cocoa are given in Table 1. Following is the method 
of preparation: 


Using Peanut Butter: 


1. Add vinegar and water to sugar and cook until syrup is about 
to spin a thread (this will give a creamy consistency; if a harder 
consistency is desired, cook syrup until it begins to spina thread). 

2. Cream butter (or Carter’s spread). Add grated Cheddar 
cheese, creaming well after each addition. Add dry whole milk, 
Ww orking mixture until it is of a creamy consistency. 

3. Add syrup slowly until all the syrup has been worked into 
the mixture. 

4. Pour back into pan and continue cooking until mixture be- 
gins to thicken (like fudge), stirring constantly (caution: use low 
flame). 

5. Cream peanut butter and work in yeast. 

6. Add peanut butter and yeast to the thickened mixture, 
stirring vigorously so as not to burn, until well blended. 

7. Remove from range, cool before adding brandy. 

8. Pour into buttered dish or pan and allow to harden. Cut 
into squares. 


Using Cocoa: 


1. Follow above directions with the following exceptions: 

2. In place of water use brewed coffee (114 cups), adding one 
half to the sugar. 
’ 3. Make a thick paste of the cocoa, salt, and the second 3% cup 
coffee. Add this paste to the creamed mixture of butter, cheese, 
and milk. 

4. Add yeast last, after mixture thickens to the consistency of 
fudge, and blend well. 

5. Remove from range, cool before adding rum or other flavor- 
ings. 


The approximate nutritive value of the product ap- 
pears in Table 1. These figures are rather significant 
when comparison is made with the National Research 
Council recommended daily allowances for sedentary ac- 
tivity. When the commercially guaranteed analytical 
figures are used for the high-vitamin yeast, a 40-gm. serv- 
ing of the sweetmeat supplies more than the recom- 
mended allowance for thiamin, and significant quantities 
of other nutrients (Table 1). If a high-vitamin dried 
brewers’ yeast is not available, the product obtained with 
ordinary dried brewer’s yeast as an ingredient will still be 
nutritionally rich. 

The pertinent question of the acceptability of this sweet- 
meat may well be emphasized. Its acceptability and the 
frequency of consumption were observed in some detail 
when the above sweetmeats, both peanut butter and choc- 
olate, were served to ward patients in a large military hos- 
pital. Each piece was individually wrapped in wax paper 
and served on the trays at mealtime. Of approximately 
150 patients, 75 per cent liked it without reservation, 20 
per cent gave suggestions for improving it with the addition 
of other foods such as cocoanut, etc., or changing the con- 
sistency of the product, while very few did ‘not like it at 
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all. It was observed, further, that a dish of individually 
wrapped pieces offered each morning to the workers in 
this laboratory, was invariably empty at the end of the 
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tary food may well be indicated where restricted diets 
lack essential food factors such as minerals and vitamins, 
protein and calories. It is suggested, also, that the peoples 


TABLE 1 


Nutritive content of sweetmeats showing constituents and weights 





MEASURE WEIGHT CAL. 


| TEIN 


| gm. gm. 
| 2 cups (heaping) or } M.K. — 
cup* 
Vinegar 4 tbsp. or 4 M.K. spoons* 60 


| pro- | ce : 
| [rat HY- Cet FF Fe 


CARBO- RIBO- | | ASCOR- 


2. ao | NIACIN] BIC 


DRATE MIN | FLAVIN | ACID 


gm. — fey | ey at . mg. g. mg. 
| 





ey 
454 | Pe | aT —e 





Butter or Carter’s| 

Spread..........| 
Cheddar cheese.. .| 
Dry whole milk. . .| 
Peanut butter**. .| 
Dried brewers’ | 


Water.............| l cup or $ M.K. cup 


cup or 


3 . cup 
1 cup or 

1 

1 


. cup 
. cup 
. cup 


S55 


cup or 
cup or 


Co | Colom GO| | mt 
isso 
—e ee 


> 
yw 


K. cup 


$ cup or § M.K. 
r 4 M.K. spoons 


4 tbsp. o 


Pia 


Brandy 
Total.... 
Total weight after cooking......... 
Value of one serving:f... 
Percentage of recommend 
(sedentary) ff... .. 
Percentage of recommended 
(sedentary)§.... 
Using Cocoa: 
1 cup or } M.K. cup 
| % tsp. 


01) .05) .05 
.05, .56 .04 
.37| 1.91 79} 
47) .32 | 


— | 43.20) 5.40 


5286 | 44.10 8.24 | 


.32 | 192 1.64, .304 trace 


3.0 3.8)110.0 14.0 trace 


3.8] 32 9.6 trace 


| 
.08! . 42 





| 1} cup or + M.K. cup 
| 4 tbsp. or 4 M.K. spoons 
All other ingredients the same as for sweet- | 
meat made’ with peanut butter. 
Total 
Total weight after cooking 


4397 


Venie: Of ONG SOVVING F< s.6 i 6 ee lo ecoceccees 169 3.9 


Percentage of recommended daily allowances | 

(sedentary) ft 7.4 
Percentage of recommended daily allowances 

(sedentary) § 7.4 


10.10) 180. 


2318 5.2 (5286 | 43.71) 8.34 | 8.4 


6.{ 89 24} 203 | 1.68, .32| .8 | trace 


1.1) > | 2.0 4.0)112.0 14.0 | 5.3 | trace 


1.1) ? | 6.7 | 4.0] 31.2 |10.0 | 8.0 | trace 


*M.K. cup (Mess Kit cup) and M.K. spoon (Mess Kit spoon) ‘ equipment used in the field. All other measurements are standard. 
** If peanut butter is very oily use only one half the amount of butter prescribed. 


+ Assuming no losses during cooking process. 


tt Calculations based on commercially guaranteed analyses of high-vitamin yeast, used as an ingredient. 
§ Calculations based on authoritative values for dried brewers’ yeast (i.e., not enriched), used as an ingredient. 


day. We have concluded that these sweetmeats are 
highly acceptable and apparently do not become monoto- 
nous, and it would appear that their use as.a supplemen- 





(especially children) of devastated countries in Europe 


and the Far East would benefit from its incorporation in 
their diet. 
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Salvage of Waste Materials Must Continue 


Americans have made a significant contribution to the war by 
salvaging household waste materials needed in war production, 
but the job in at least four salvage drives is still far from finished, 
the OWI reports after a review of salvage drive results. Of the 
hine government drives—waste paper, tin, used fats, iron and 
steel scrap, aluminum, hosiery, rubber, old clothing and rags— 
only two must continue on an intensified basis for some time to 
come—tin and waste paper. Used fats, while expected to con- 
tinue in demand through 1945, are currently flowing into render- 
ing plants with regularity and in sufficient amounts to meet re- 
quirements, the WPB Salvage Division points out, at the same 
time warning that a letup from the current rate of collection could 
again make fats critical. The program to collect old rags will 
continue as long as they are needed for military purposes. 

Iron and steel scrap collection, which enlisted consumer sup- 
port early in 1942, is now confined to industry and farms, and 
aluminum is being produced in sufficient quantity. The drives 


for rubber scrap and discarded silk and nylon hosiery were dis- - 


continued, once the pressing need for them had passed. A 2-week 
Spot drive for old clothing to be used in liberated areas overseas, 


now discontinued, was the only unsuccessful campaign in terms 
of amounts collected as compared with the potential supply. 

Waste paper is urgently needed to make up the shortage of 
wood pulp. Each 1500 lb. waste paper collected, according to 
WPB, counts as a cord of wood. Even if supplies of wood pulp 
were large enough to meet present inflated demands, a shortage of 
manpower, particularly in cutters, would keep stocks at a point 
where waste paper would be needed. 

Estimates by WPB Tin and Lead Division officials on the time 
needed to bring back into production the tin mines of the East 
Indies, which once supplied the United States with 90 per cent 
of its tin requirements, range as high as 2 years after Japan’s de- 
feat. Demands for tin will also rise because of its importance in 
retooling for peacetime production. In the meantime, our only 
tin supplies will be the comparatively small amounts produced in 
Bolivia, Australia, Africa, Cornwall, and Alaska, which will be 
drawn on by other countries as well. A major source, then, will 
continue to be the 1 per cent of tin contained in each of the millions 
of tin cans salvaged monthly throughout the country. All other 
recoverable forms of tin are becoming less available almost daily. 





DIET THERAPY IN CONGESTIVE HEART FAILURE’ 


JEAN VAUSE HARRISON 
Student Dietitian, Dietary Department, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 


given to the merits of diet therapy in the treatment of 

patients with chronic cardiac failure. The texts and 
manuals of diet therapy discuss congestive heart failure 
only briefly, if at all. The publications of Smith e¢ al. 
(1, 2) bearing on this subject are over 15 years old and the 
more recent work of Proger and Magendantz (3) advo- 
eating a cardiac diet extremely low in calories has not been 
generally accepted. The 800-calorie Karrell milk diet is 
widely employed during the early stages of treatment of 
this disease but is obviously unsuited for prolonged use. 
The purpose of the following discussion is to show why 
dietary supervision should be carried on during the entire 
course of treatment of patients with cardiac disease. 


[: THE studies of diet in disease little thought has been 


GASTRO-INTESTINAL FUNCTION 


In considering gastro-intestinal function there are three 
main subsidiary factors to be analyzed: motor function, 
secretory function, and absorption from the gut. 

Tissue anoxia, arising from a low cardiac output and 
diminished blood flow to the tissues, is the rule in conges- 
tive failure (4). The studies of Van Liere (5) show that 
when moderate anoxia exists, the hunger contractions are 
decreased, tone is diminished, peristalsis is slow, and there 
is a prolongation of the gastric emptying time. These 
motor changes are probably responsible for the anorexia 
which is a common complaint and the nausea which is also 
seen not infrequently in patients with chronic congestive 
failure. A self-induced reduction in caloric intake is there- 
fore the rule. On the other hand, the secretory function of 
the gut is apparently not affected. Absorption of nutrient 
material from the gut is to some extent an osmotic phe- 
nomenon and consequently is retarded when high venous 
and capillary pressures exist, as they do in chronic con- 
gestive failure. The experiments of Wells (6) actually 
show retardation of absorption when venous pressure is 
elevated. The gaseous distension which is often found in 
patients with congestive failure may at times be severe. 
Under these circumstances the circulation through the 
capillaries of the gut is impaired (7), with a consequent 
further interference with absorption. The combined 
action of these factors explains why the patient with 
chronic congestive failure has anorexia and other gastro- 
intestinal complaints, and in addition is malnourished and 
suffers from nutritional deficiencies. The latter include 
protein deficiency (8-10) and avitaminosis B, (11, 12), 


LIVER FUNCTION 


The impairment of liver function of cardiac decompensa- 
tion appears to be the consequence of the increased venous 
pressure which causes congestion, and anoxia which dam- 
ages the liver cells (4). Visible proofs of the existence 
of impaired function are the swelling of the liver and jaun- 
dice present in many patients. It is not unlikely that 
plasma proteins are regenerated in the liver and a diseased 
liver would not be able to carry on the function normally, 
so that the plasma protein levels may be lowered by this 
factor alone. In view of recent studies which suggest that 
thiamin is metabolized and stored in the liver, the inability 
of this organ to do its normal work would add to the state 
of malnutrition and vitamin B, deficiency of patients with 
congestive failure. The recent work of Grieg and Govier 
(13) indicates that the utilization of thiamin in the liver 
is inhibited in the presence of anoxia and circulatory stasis 
and Pollack et al. (12) have actually demonstrated a state 
of thiamin unsaturation in all patients with congestive 
failure studied. 


teceived for publication September 13, 1944. 


CONSEQUENCES OF MALNUTRITION IN 


CONGESTIVE FAILURE 


PATIENTS WITH 


Consideration of the various factors leading to the mal- 
nourished state present in patients with congestive failure 
leads to the conclusion that anorexia, impaired digestion 
and absorption, together with depressed liver function, 
result in a low-plasma protein level. This is recognized as 
favoring the development of edema; the importance of 
malnutrition in lowering plasma protein levels in congestive 
failure has been stressed by several authors (8-10), 
Low-caloric intake arising from anorexia and poor absorp- 
tion leads to loss of weight which lowers the tissue tension 
and elasticity and removes one group of factors which 
inhibit the formation of edema (14, 15). It should be 
noted that due to the high metabolic rate (16-18) common 
in these patients, their ca'oric intake, although seemingly 
not strikingly low in some cases, actually is considerably 
deficient. An average increase of 20 per cent in metabo- 
lism, and consequently in caloric requirement, cannot be 
overlooked. The elevated metabolic rate is considered to 
be a consequence of increased respiratory activity in pa- 
tients with shortness of breath (16, 17). 

Vitamin B, deficiency due to lowered intake and absorp- 
tion and probably deficient liver function favors in itself 
the development of edema and also causes beriberi heart 
disease; once the patient develops congestive failure his 
condition can be severely accelerated by a vitamin defi- 
ciency (11). 


SALT IN THE CARDIAC DIET 


A diet containing very large amounts of sodium chloride 
can cause an edematous condition even in a normal indi- 
vidual. Cardiac patients already have a marked tendency 
toward edema and consequently even small amounts of 
salt may lead to the accumulation of appreciable amounts 
of fluid in the body. This concept has been accepted for 
many years and has been emphasized in recent work (3, 19) 
in which it is stressed that ingestion of 1 gm. sodium chlo- 
ride in contrast to 3 gm. a day may have a decisive effect 
in the control of edema. 


SIZE OF MEALS IN THE CARDIAC DIET 


The studies of Grollman (20) show that after a large 
quantity of food has been ingested the cardiac output is 
increased. If this occurs in a cardiac patient it adds to 
the strain already present in the failing heart in congestive 
failure. Consequently the patient with a seriously weak- 
ened heart may do better on a 6-meal regime than on 3 
meals. 


Case Report 


The following case report exemplifies many of the above facts. 
Mrs. L. C., 58-year-old Russian Jewish housewife, entered this 
hospital complaining of swelling of the ankles and abdomen. Her 
illness began about 4 years ago, when she was seen at another ne 
pital for an unknown complaint and told that she had a blood 
sure of 240 and albumin in her urine. Two years ago, following 
severe head cold, she noted that her stomach was markedly 
swollen. The other signs and symptoms were cough and head- 
ache, and dyspnea on exertion. She was evidently considered to 
be in congestive failure and was sent home on digitalis. This 
she took only spasmodically since she claimed that it made her 
nauseated. One year ago a cough and swelling of her abdomen 
and marked swelling of the legs developed, and she was seen by 
her local physician who again found olantin in her urine. She 
was given mercurial diuretics with good effect. Complete 
rest was advised and the head of her bed was elevated. She 
lived a bed-rest life after that and found this to be the only method 
of keeping the swelling down. In the following 6 months, how- 
ever, the swelling recurred about every 6 weeks and responded to 
mercurials each time. Dyspnea was marked at the episodes of 
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swelling. Digitalis was also prescribed and again said to cause 
nausea. Six months ago she began to be bothered severely by 
hypogastric pain radiating into the low back. This had been 
present in mild form during the preceding 6 months. It was most 
marked after eating any type of heavy food and was only relieved 
by cathartics. The pain persisted but was promptly relieved 
following a bowel movement. Because of this complaint she 
entered another hospital where no diagnosis of her abdominal 
pain was made, but since at this time she was also suffering from 
edema and ascites she was given digitalis. She was discharged on 
one pill of digitalis daily which caused no nausea if taken before 
breakfast. She continued on bed rest at home but abdominal 
pain persisted. 

Four months ago, because of recurrence of abdominal pain and 
edema, she was readmitted to the other hospital where studies 
were said to reveal kidney inflammation. She was discharged 
unimproved after 2-weeks and continued at home with bed rest, 
having hypogastric pain on overeating. Two months ago while 
standing in the kitchen she was seized with a sudden pain in the 
left upper chest which radiated into her hands. This lasted 
several hours and was not relieved by nitroglycerine. The pain 
persisted in mild form for the next 3 days until she was again ad- 
mitted to the other hospital. The legs were swollen and tender at 
this time. The diagnosis of coronary thrombosis was made and 
she was discharged after 2 weeks, still in abdominal pain. Follow- 
ing this she was under the care of her local physician who gave 
her weekly injections of mercurials. She also took digitalis, one 
pill per day. 

Two weeks later she began to be bothered by nausea and vomit- 
ing which gradually progressed in severity. It was precipitated 
by food intake and usually occurred in the evenings. Abdominal 
pain persisted. During all the time that swelling of the legs was 

resent the patient experienced severe anorexia and lost over 50 
fb. in one year. 

The physical examination on admission revealed a blood pres- 
sure of 140/102, pulse 100, normal temperature and respiration 30. 
Patient was a well-developed, obese, white female lying quietly 
in bed and complaining of back pain. Head and throat were 
negative, except for a red, smooth tongue. There were slightly 
diminished breath sounds posteriorly and few rales in the right 
base of the chest posteriorly; otherwise the lungs were clear to 
percussion and auscultation. The heart sounds were of good 
quality, with regular rhythm, and a systolic murmur heard best 
at the apex and transmitted to the base. A diastolic murmur of 
the rumbling type was heard faintly over the pulmonic area; it 
was not transmitted. The liver was palpable four finger breadths 
below the costal margin. Extremities were large and there was 
moderate pitting edema over the ankles. The knee jerks and 
ankle jerks were absent. 

Laboratory data: Two urines showed good concentration, a 
trace of albumin, and 1-5 red blood eells per high power field. 
The blood count was normal and four stools were negative foroccult 
blood. Nonprotein nitrogen was 46, fasting blood sugar 133, 
total protein 5.2 to 5.75, albumin 3.52 and globulin 2.23. Chest 
x-ray showed dilatation in the heart with no pleural effusion. A 
flat plate of the abdomen showed moderate liver enlargement and 
apparent gallstoneg. 

The patient was started on digitalis and was given intramuscu- 
lar injections of mercupurin. She lost 7 Ib. in the first 3 days. 
Digitalis was discontinued, to be started again on the seventh day 
in doses of .1 gm. perday. She was given a salt-poor diet of which 
she took almost nothing for several weeks after admission. When 
she began to feel better she attempted to eat more. When urged 
to eat the food on her tray she complained of an uncomfortably 
“full” feeling before she started to eat. Her total food intake 
over a typical 3-day period was: 


Days Carbo. Prot. Fat Cal. 
1 87 54 45 969 
2 51 41 33 665 
3 112 58 55 1175 

Ave. 8+ 51 44 936 
The food intake of this patient is not an exception at 

our hospital. It exemplifies a dietary intake, caused by 

anorexia and nausea, below a normal maintenance in all 
essential food constituents. The result was loss of weight, 

a fall in plasma protein levels, and the development of a 

vitamin B deficiency. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIET IN CONGESTIVE FAILURE 


From all the previous discussion it appears that the 
optimal diet in congestive failure should include the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 


= 
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The food intake should be highly concentrated and 
easily digestible. The Karrell diet is acceptable only in 
the very early stages of the disease when the patient is 
acutely ill and unable to take any nourishment except in 
limited amounts. This diet should not be continued for 
any length of time because it is deficient in calories, vita- 
min B,, protein, and iron, all of which are valuable in the 
diet therapy of congestive failure. Concentration of the 
food taken is important in that the patient has anorexia 
and, due to the impaired function of the gastro-intestinal 
tract, never feels hungry. The individual patient and the 
severity of his congestive failure should govern whether 
or not a 6-meal regime is advisable. 

The caloric intake should be elevated at least 20 per cent 
because of the increased demand due to an increased me- 
tabolism. Proger and Magendantz (21) have advocated 
a low-caloric diet and their studies actually show a decrease 
of 50 per cent in plasma albumin level at the end of a 60- 
day experimental period. Although it is true that obesity 
is harmful in patients with a weakened heart and should 
therefore be remedied, it is unreasonable to extend this 
treatment to all cardiac patients. When a patient with 
congestive failure is definitely malnourished it would ap- 
pear that this condition should be improved by the dietary 
regime rather than accentuated. If untreated it will result 
in the state described by the older clinicians under the term 
“cardiac cachexia.” 

Protein intake should be increased to supply that 
amount lessened by regeneration in the congested liver and 
the poor absorption in the gastro-intestinal tract of that 
amount of protein ingested. Albuminuria is an additional 
source of protein loss. 

Foods rich in vitamin B,; should be included further to 
accentuate that given parenterally. It has been shown 
by the studies of Freedberg and Blumgart (11) that vitamin 
B, taken by mouth has no effect in the acute stage of the 
disease but a diet rich in this vitamin will prolong, in the 
chronic type, the action of the vitamin when given paren- 
terally in the acute stages of the illness. 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOOD SERVED IN SOME LARGE NAVAL MESSES' 


Lr. Compr. CLIVE M. McCAY; Lrs. MARY B. PINE, F. H. DAVIS, anp ROSS A. GORTNER, Jr.; ENstens GLADYS E. HAUGEN 
AND JUNE H. SULLIVAN; anv Poarm. Mates LAURA J. BERNATOWICZ anp BESSIE L. HUDSON, USNR 


From The Naval Medical Research Institute, National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland 


INCE the recommended dietary allowances were 
os formulated by the National Research Council, many 

questions have been raised concerning the ability of 
large-scale feeding operations to meet the levels of nu- 
trients suggested. 

Numerous calculations have been made to determine 
the amounts of nutrients supposed to be eaten by men in 
the armed services. These are based upon the amount of 
food issued, with corrections for wastage and losses in 
cookery. 

In a series of studies at four large naval training stations, 
attempts have been made to evaluate the nutrients actually 
consumed by the men. The stations studied include the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, and U. S. Naval 
Training Station at Norfolk, Virginia, and the U.S. Naval 
Training Centers at Bainbridge, Maryland, and Sampson, 
New: York. 

The smallest mess studied fed a few hundred men; the 
largest, 7500. The typical messes fed 5000 men, the 
common unit in recruit training stations. 

During the first World War, several hundred studies of 
feeding operations in Army camps were made by Murlin 
(1) and his associates. These indicated that the typical 
man consumed 129 gm. protein, 121 gm. fat, and 496 
gm. carbohydrates, which supplied slightly less than 3700 
calories. 


EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD STUDIES 


For the field studies at naval stations, a small truck of 
the “‘milk wagon” type was equipped with a deep-freeze 
unit for the storage of frozen food samples. This truck 
has proved satisfactory for transporting 6 to 8 workers with 
sufficient equipment to set up two sampling tables in 
galleys. In addition to conventional chemical equipment 
such as beakers and graduated cylinders, special items 
that have proved essential are Waring Blendors, Multi- 
Counters, quart-size cellophane bags, and scales—both 
500-gm. and 50-lb, 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUES 


The importance of reliable sampling in galleys feeding 
5000 men is evident. Here food is served cafeteria-style 
to 6 lines of men. Before service starts, the filled pans of 
food at one steam-table are weighed. Then one person 
at the end of the line checks the number of helpings from 
each pan, and the empty pans are reweighed. From these 
data the mean serving, or the mean allotment of food per 
man, can be calculated. 

From the weights of the mean allotments, a sample can 
be taken that represents a half meal for an average man. 
These samples are then combined in the Waring Blendor. 
After conversion to a slurry with water they are made up 
to a weight of 1 kg., poured into the cellophane bag, and 
frozen. Thus they are stored for several weeks until re- 
turned to the laboratory for assay and analysis. 

Separate samples are taken for ascorbic acid, and made 
up with trichloracetic acid and activated charcoal. An 
aliquot is preserved with thio-urea and then frozen. This 
method has been checked by the recovery from the com- 
posite samples of known additions of ascorbic acid. Final 
analyses are made by the method of Roe and Kuether (2). 

The sampling of the edible food wastes is done by a man 

1 The opinions and views set forth in this article are those of the 
writers and are not to be considered as reflecting the policies of 
the Navy Department. Read before the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Chicago, October 26, 1944. 





stationed at the scullery. Several hundred men are 
counted as they file past the garbage can to discard waste 
from their plates. These wastes are weighed, thoroughly 
mixed, and then sampled, after the inedible portion, such 
as pieces of bone, has been removed. Special studies 
have been made to determine “the amount of bone. At 
some meals special studies have also been made to deter- 
mine the wastage of edible fat from meats such as pork 
chops. Garbage cannot be evaluated satisfactorily when it 
consists largely of eggshells or orange peelings. By this 
method of sampling, one can determine the food ingested 
by the average man in the mess hall in terms of nutrients. 
The food habits of the men in refusing items from the 
menu were also recorded. 

Each unit in a training center has its own Ship’s Service 
store which sells candy, soft drinks, and lunches. The 
estimates of the food consumed in these stores are based 
upon sales figures for the entire station during a month. 
These values are fairly reliable for recruit training centers 
well removed from large cities, since recruits cannot nor- 
mally leave the center during their training period. 

No attempt was made to evaluate food received from 
home nor to subtract candy mailed from the station. 

A.O.A.C. analytical procedures were used: the method 
of Hennessy and Cerecedo (3) for thiamin; and the micro- 
biological methods of Snell and associates (4, 5) for ribo- 
flavin and niacin. 


FOOD SERVED AND ITS NUTRITIVE VALUE 


A typical week’s menu is given in Table 1. 
ents served daily per man for the same week are shown in 
Table 2, which demonstrates the fluctuations day by day, 
and gives the results on samples composited to represent 
a whole week. The mean daily values accord very well 
with those for the composite. 

For comparison, the nutritive value of foods served in a 
similar mess hall for Waves is shown in Table 3. The 
values for the food actually eaten by the women would be 
considerably less since no correction has been made for 
edible wastage and items refused. 

For nearly a century estimations have been made of the 
nutrients consumed per man, based upon the food issued 
daily. Such calculations, common in books dealing with 
naval hygiene, are still used today. Values employed for 
estimates in the present study have been taken from the 
food composition tables of the National Research Council, 
supplemented by those of Bradley (6). Calculating the 
nutritive value of foods by individual items is tedious. 
Accordingly, Berryman and Chatfield (7), by grouping 
foods, have devised a very useful short method. 

The comparison of values obtained by these two meth- 
ods of estimation with those determined by direct analyses 
is shown in Table 4. In this case figures were also avail- 
able for edible wastes from the plates in one galley. By 
allowing for these wastes very exact values for nutrients 
ingested were obtained. 

The two methods of arriving at estimated values on the 
basis of foods issued agree satisfactorily, as Berryman and 
Chatfield have indicated previously. The values give 4 
fair approximation of nutrients served, with two excep- 
tions—calcium and fat. The results from studies in three 
different stations (8-10) have been very consistent in 
regard to these nutrients. The estimated values for the 
fat consumed by men are too high, probably, because 
insufficient corrections are made for fat trimmed from meat 
in the galley. If cooking fats are drawn from supplies 
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Typical menu for one week in a Navy mess* 


BREAKFAST 


Apple 
Semanbled eggs 
Fried potatoes 
Assorted cereals 
Sweet roll 

Milk 

Bread, butter, coffee 


Kadota figs 


Baked beans, catsup 


Cereal, milk 
Cinnamon rolls 
Bread, butter, coffee 


Orange 

Corned beef hash, 
catsup 

Boiled eggs 

All-Bran, milk 

Butterfly rolls 

Bread, jam, butter, 
coffee 


Apple 

Bacon 

Grits, maple syrup 

Cereal, milk 

Raisin bread, 
butter, coffee 


Kadota figs 

Baked beans, catsup 
Corn flakes, milk 
Jelly buns 

Bread, butter, coffee 


Orange 

Pork sausage 

Hashed brown po- 
tatoes, gravy 

Corn flakes, milk 

Biscuits, jam, 

bread, coffee 


TABLE 1 





DINNER 
May 2 
Vegetable soup 
Lettuce salad 
Meat loaf, gravy 
Asparagus, potatoes 
Cookies, pie 
Bread, butter, coffee 


May 3 





Rice and tomato 
soup, croutons 

Celery salad 

Vegetable and fruit 
salad 

Roast pork, gravy 

Bread dressing 





tatoes 
Cake, canned 
peaches 


tons 
Combination salad 
| Breaded pork chops 
Mashed 

gravy 
| Stewed corn 
Apple sauce 
French apple pie 
Iced tea 
Bread, butter 


May 5 


| Celery soup 

Lettuce and tomato 
salad 

Salmon salad 

Spaghetti and meat 
sauce 

Peas 

Bread, grape jam 

Ice cream, cookies, 
iced tea 





May 6 
Vegetable broth 
soup, croutons 

Cabbage salad 
Boiled beef, horse- 
radish sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Boiled cabbage 
Boiled turnips 
Marble cake, cocoa 
Bread, butter 


May 7 


Vegetable broth 
soup, crackers 
Lettuce and tomato 

salad 
Fried steak 
Whipped potatoes, 
gravy 
Green peas 
Pineapple cake 
Bread, butter 





Peas, whipped po- | 


| Icebox soup, crou- | 


potatoes, | 
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SUPPER 


| Tomato salad 
Stuffed peppers 

| Potatoes, gravy 

| Spinach 

Jelly-roll 

| Bread, butter, coffee 


Kidney bean salad 
Lettuce and Thou- 
sand Island dress- 
ing 
Cold cuts, cheese, 
mustard sauce 
Strawberry jam 
Chocolate cake 
Chocolate milk 
Bread 





Apple and carrot 
| salad 

.Beef 4 la mode 
Boiled potatoes 
Cabbage 

Jello, cookies 
Bread, butter 
Mixed fruit juices 


Lettuce, apple, 
celery salad 

Pork liver 

Escaloped potatoes, 
gravy 

Fried onions 

Green Lima beans 

Bread, grape jam 

Yellow cake, lem- 

onade 





Beef stew and rice 

Harvard beets 

Cherry turnovers 

Bread, grape jam, 
cocoa 


Lettuce and tomato 
salad 

Spaghetti and meat 
balls 

| Carrots 

| Celery 

Bread, butter, iced 
tea 

Apples 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 


Tomato juice 
Apples 
Baked beans, catsup 


| Bean and spaghetti | Cabbage, celery, and 
soup, croutons pepper salad 
Lettuce and tomato | Hamburger steak 


Raisin rolls salad Lyonnaise potatoes, 
Bread, butter, coffee; Boiled beef, caper gravy 
sauce Lima beans 
Boiled cabbage Jelly roll 
| Pound cake, ice | Bread, butter, 
cream grapeade 


| Bread, jam,icedtea | Fruit bars 





* Editor’s Note: The chief commissary officer at each station 
is responsible for writing the menu, and the Navy makes no use 
of master menus as is the case in the Army—at least in continental 
United States. In view of this, therefore, the menus in Table 1 
may be considered as representative only of those used in the 
mess in question. 


while trimmings are marketed for salvage, the estimates 
must be too high since the calculations do not make suffi- 
cient allowance for the fat sold as salvage. 

In the case of boneless meat, the estimated values should 
more nearly approach the truth since the trimmed fat is 
retained by the meat packers and not removed in the 
galley. 

The low estimated values for calcium are due in part to 
underestimates of the calcium content of bread. The 
widespread use of yeast foods and mold inhibitors has 
greatly increased the calcium salts. However, this ac- 
counts for only part of the “extra” calcium found in the 
food served and eaten. The diets of Americans may be 
much more adequate in calcium than nutritionists have 
estimated in the past. 

The values of 1.0 and 1.3 gm. calcium are the amounts 
estimated and ingested by the typical man in the galleys 
studied. These values are low for typical Navy messes. 
In some cases analytical values of 2 gm. per day have been 
found. These accord with values reported by Flynn and 
Hogan (11) for an Army mess studied in Missouri. 

Still greater errors occur in estimated values for fat and 
calories consumed when they are compared with the ana- 
lytical results corrected for edible plate wastes. This is 
indicated clearly in the data for Galley I (Table 4). The 
fat actually eaten by the average man was 136 gm. while 
the estimated values were 183 and 195 gm. This error 
in calculation is due to the fact that the men made a prac- 
tice of trimming fat from meat such as pork chops and 
discarding it with the plate wastes. 

The typical man in the Navy today eats food that pro- 
vides about 3400 calories. This is more than adequate 
when the mild physical exercise involved in a day’s training 
is considered. This amount of food permits some gain in 
weight. In one study to compare the feeding of recruits 
with men who had been in the Navy for some months, 
the average body weights were determined. The average 
recruit weighed 149 lb. while those who had been in the 
Navy longer had a mean weight of 158 lb. This accords 
with the common experience that men gain about 10 Ib. 
during their first few months in the Navy. 


FOOD CONSUMED OUTSIDE THE MESS HALLS 


Candies, soft drinks, and light lunches are usually pro- 
vided in Ship’s Service, which is usually conducted like a 
private business by an appointed officer. It is entirely 
divorced from the regular feeding operations in the mess 
halls. 


Data have been assembled for the entire Ship’s Service 
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in two naval stations, in each of which between 20,000 and 
40,000 men were being trained. The average man buys 
10 per cent or more of his calories with his own funds in 
Ship’s Service stores. A typical distribution of the calories 
in the foods purchased is as follows: candy bars 306 
calories, ice cream 75, soft drinks 42, milk 31, cake 26, 
biscuits 25, chocolate-covered peanuts 9, pies 5, peanuts 4. 
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give them extra nutritive value. Candy bars are probably 
eaten in largest amounts by the man who selects a poor 
diet in the mess hall. For this reason it is especially 
important that candy provide nutrients other than calories 
in the form of sugar. 

The importance of soft drinks in providing calories is 
also evident. Some analyses have been made of the ‘‘cola” 


TABLE 2 
Nutrients served daily to men 
(by analysis) 


TOTAL 
SOLIDS 


CARBO- 
HYDRATES 


PROTEIN 
gm. 7m. gm. 
648 118 
606 86 
708 170 
582 88 
588 79 
606 132 
558 93 


gm. 
418 
392 
405 
383 
392 
318 

364 

381 

410 


109 
109 


Mean.. 
Composite. . 


613 
642 
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TABLE 3 
Nutrients served daily to women 
(by analysis) 


TOTAL 
SOLIDS 


CARBO- 


PROTEIN $ = 
HYDRATES 


gm. gm. 
499 19 
546 21 281 
562 20 330 
442 19 ‘ ‘ 272 
470 18 

514 18 
410 15 


gm. 


301 


77 


20 
316 
247 
492 19 289 
493 19 289 


Mean.. 
Composite.... 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of analytical and calculated daily intakes (men) 


GALLEY I GALLEY X 


Calcu- | Calcu- C To Calcu- | Calcu- 
lated, | lated, neCEn lated, | lated, 


L* yzed | for 4 S 
waste 


562 


28 
107 


Total solids, gm. 
Ash, gm. 
Protein, gm. 
Fat, gm.. 
Carbohydrates, 
gm. 
Calories 
Calcium, gm. 
Phosphorus, gm. 
Thiamin, mg. 
tiboflavin, mg. 
Niacin, mg.. 


462 
3973 4127 
0.8 


* Long method of calculation. 
** Short method of calculation. 


In one large naval station the sales of candy were suffi- 
cient to provide one bar per day for each man. Such bars 
should be bought under specifications in regard to nutri- 
tive value. At present little or no attention is paid to this. 
It is possible to manufacture candy bars of excellent flavor 
which incorporate such food items as brewers’ yeast, wheat 
germ, milk, corn germ, soy flour, and also nuts which will 
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drink which has the greatest sale at the average naval sta- 
tion. This consists of a water solution of about 10 per 
cent sucrose, preserved by keeping it at a pH of approxi- 
mately 2.6 with phosphoric acid. Since there is more than 
0.5 gm. phosphoric acid per liter it makes an appreciable 
addition to the day’s ingestion of phosphorus in those 
individuals who consume large amounts of such beverages. 

The literature concerning the effect of acid drinks on 
teeth has been reviewed by McClure (12) who has shown 
the marked etching effect of acidified drinks on the molars 
of rats. In cooperation with J. 8. Restarski, (DC), USN, 
the effect of acidified drinks has been further studied at 
the Naval Medical Research Institute. Human teeth 
immersed in such beverages show a marked softening of 
the enamel within two days. The molars of young rats 
show severely etched enamel if they are given such bev- 
erages in place of water for one week. 

Since a large number of cavities are found in the teeth 
of the average recruit the effect of consuming soft drinks 
and eating acid candies is worthy of further study. 

The relative amounts and nutritive values of food served, 
edible plate wastes, and food purchased at Ship’s Service 
are indicated by the following figures: of the 3358 calories 
served in the mess hall, carbohydrate represented 42 per 
cent, protein 14, and fat 44 per cent; of 538 calories edible 
waste, carbohydrate represented 43 per cent, protein 7, 
and fat 50 per cent; of 559 calories bought at Ship’s 
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Service, carbohydrate represented 52 per cent, protein 8, 
and fat 40 per cent. 

These figures indicate that the food served in the mess 
hall is adequate if consumed. However, the typical re- 
cruit tends to discard part of this food, especially the fat 
served with meat. In exchange for this, food rich in 
sugar, such as candy bars and soft drinks, is purchased 
outside the mess hall. Thus the need for calories is 
satisfied. 


IMPROVEMENT IN COOKERY 


In analyzing the annual issue of fruits and vegetables by 
a large naval supply depot, consideration was given to the 
relative importance of items in order to indicate the most 
useful fields for the improvement of cookery. It was found 
that of the 28 vegetables and 11 fruits ‘issued to shins 
and land stations, 11 provided 90 per cent of the tonnage 
as follows: potatoes, 47.3 per cent, cabbage 5.5, onions 4.9, 
lettuce 4.6, carrots 3.1, celery 3.0, tomatoes 2.8, sweet 
potatoes 1.6, oranges 8.5, apples 7.0, and grapefruit 2.3 
per cent. 

A preliminary study of salad preparation indicates that 
considerable vitamin C is sacrificed, due to the maceration 
of ingredients by chopping machines with steel knives (13). 

At present, improvement in cookery methods is difficult 
because a large number of newly trained cooks are working 
in the galleys. As time passes and these men gain in 
experience, both vegetable and meat cookery can be im- 
proved to the benefit of both flavor and nutritive value. 
This might be effected by a simplification of menus, for 
thenumber of items certainly exceeds anything offered in the 
average American home. Consequently, equipment is tied 
up and too little attention paid to the proper cooking of 
the various foods. 

The equipment for large-scale cookery in the naval 
stations studied is excellent, but still subject to much 
improvement. It is hard for us to believe that as late 
as 1870 the only cooking possible on board ship was boiling 
in a copper [term used aboard ship for large boiler. Ed.]. 
At that date an oven for baking bread on shipboard was 
just being introduced. 

In the future we will undoubtedly consider more care- 
fully the interrelationship between equipment and the con- 
servation of food values. 


SUMMARY 


Surveys of a number of large naval messes feeding up to 
7500 men indicate that the National Research Council 
recommended dietary allowances can be attained without 
difficulty. 
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Methods of sampling meals in large-scale feeding opera- 
tions were devised for use in these surveys. 

The typical man in the Navy eats food yielding about 
3400 calories or less per day. 

About one eighth of the food served is rejected in plate 
wastes. An equivalent of the food rejected, in terms of 
calories, is purchased outside the mess. 

‘at comprises an important part of rejected calories, 
while sugar constitutes much of that which is purchased. 

Since candy and soft drinks provide a large part of 
the foodstuffs eaten outside the mess, special consideration 
should be given to the composition of these items. 

An analysis of the issue of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from a large naval supply base showed that 11 items ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of the issue, potatoes alone ac- 
counting for nearly 50 per cent. 
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Variety in Preparing Beef. At the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation conference in Chicago, October 1944, Jessie Alice Cline, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, presented a “parade of 
nonrationed beef dishes.’”’ A spicy pot-roast roll was demon- 
strated, prepared from a beef neck roll, with tomato catsup added 
for part of the liquid. It was suggested that one of the easiest 
ways to vary this dish is to vary the liquid, using soup stock, 
tomatoes or tomato juice, horseradish, sour cream, buttermilk, 
dilute vinegar, wine, or marinade. Individual pot roasts, pre- 
pared from cross-cut beef shanks, were served with a vegetable 
gravy made of finely chopped vegetables cooked in the meat drip- 
pings. Other dishes demonstrated were savory Swiss steak smoth- 


>> 


_ Tooth Decay. The intake of sweets is automatically lessened 
if a child eats all the foods his body needs for proper functioning. 
-.. 1 feel that bacteria play no more than a secondary role in the 
causation of caries and that if sugar promotes tooth decay it does 
8o through replacement of foods needed for the body’s normal 
functioning rather than by any regional effect, ... 1 prescribe 


ered in tomatoes and onion slices; country-style round steak, 
braised rather than fried, served with a cream gravy; braised 
short ribs of beef, placed on a bed of Boston baked beans and 
served with steamed brown bread; short ribs potted with several 
fresh vegetables and seasoned with wine; barbecued short ribs 
baked in a casserole with bread dressing; braised flank steak with 
sausage stuffing, prepared with two flank steaks sewed together 
spread with stuffing and rolled up like a jelly roll; fresh beef 
brisket, well-seasoned and simmered in water to cover until 
tender, then sliced thin across the grain and served with a horse- 
radish cream sauce, grated onion, lemon juice and chopped pi- 
miento, potatoes cooked in the meat broth, and a cucumber slaw. 


<< 


daily [for children] 1 quart of milk, 1 or 2 eggs, a liberal serving 
of meat, fish, chicken or liver, 2 liberal servings of vegetables 
a similar amount of fruit, and 1 teaspoon of cod liver oil. Such 
a basie diet will furnish only about 1200 calories. The remainder 
of the energy quota may be supplied through any type of food.— 
Boyd, J. D.:; Prevention of Tooth Decay. J, A,M,.A., 122: 59, 1943, 
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BETTER ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 
KEYNOTE FOR 1945 


At the October 1944 sessions of the Association’s Execu- 
tive Board it was generally agreed that the present and 
immediate future call for renewed and greater emphasis 
on the administrative aspects of membership interest. 
The problems of labor shortages, depletion of professional 
personnel, weary and inadequate equipment, and an 
increasing and always demanding clientele, now that we 
are in the center of our greatest war effort, call more than 
ever for the application of clear thinking—of a direct and 
efficient approach to all solvable problems. 

We have no time for dilly-dallying, for a too detached 
and purely academic theorizing, unproductive of applicable 
results. Through better organization and streamlining of 
effort we must seek to find the shortest line between two 
points, and close off the detours leading to any operational 
dead ends. 

Clearly the activities of the Food Administration Sec- 
tion, especially as these concern the Dietitian’s Aide pro- 
gram, the training of employees, the reducing of plate 
waste, better sanitation standards and training of food 
handlers to this end, and improved labor practices, warrant 
our special attention at present. Research, too, especially 


that concerned with efficient food production—production 
of food so prepared as to retain its nutritive value and 
taste appeal to the utmost—needs to be actively promoted. 
Meanwhile, a study of the Professional Education Sec- 
tion—that concerned with the teaching of institution 
management at the college level—should aid in preparing 


for the long pull ahead. 

Something of the scope and objectives of the approved 
courses for student dietitians, in which administrative 
training and experience form the base line from which the 
majority of students proceed to the acquiring of other 
specialized techniques, is detailed in a paper under the 
Current Comment section of this issue. 

Other papers by members of the American Dietetic 
Association, appearing in the January JouRNAL and in this 
and subsequent issues, demonstrate a very commendable 
and workmanlike approach to the solution of a variety of 
administrative problems. In fact, it seems likely that an 
impartial observer might concede that our greatest progress 
at present is along administrative lines. This is as it 
should be, since the principles of human nutrition are 
worthless unless applied in the feeding of people. 


SOME PHASES OF APPROVED COURSE TRAINING 


In view of the demand for administrative dietitians in 
hospitals, industry, college residence halls, schools and 
elsewhere, a few comments of approved course directors 
at the Chicago meeting will bear repeating. 

At Mills College (California) students enroll in the 
graduate school and receive rotated assignments in all 
phases of food service. For instance, they make various 
job analyses and in the second semester follow their bent 
and select some phase of administrative work in which they 
are especially interested, such as equipment, or the details 
of operation of the food service in a small residence unit to 
determine its practicality as an independent unit on 
the campus. 

At the University of Washington the first three months 
are spent in food production work in the kitchen, in which 
the student is expected to become thoroughly familiar with 
the work of all employees and thus fitted to take charge. 
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She then advances to similar experience in the Army and 
Navy feeding unit, and from there to the University 
Cafeteria and the Coffee Shop. Subsequently, she is 
given the post of assistant manager, with several employees 
under her direction, and assumes responsibility as well for 
the service, cost accounting, and menu preparation. The 
students also prepare ‘‘menu reminders” (lists of foods 
essential to the normal menu) to which they may refer 
when writing menus, and cook books to take with them on 
their first job. Last year, students operated a dining room 
at the state fair, following which they outlined its operation 
in detail. 

At the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, an affiliation of the administrative 
course, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, students work closely with the cooks and chefs 
at the different stations in order to become thoroughly 
familiar with all details of operation. Later they concen- 
trate on recipe standardization and other aspects of 
the work. 

At Indiana University Medical Center, special attention 
is given to the selection and purchasing of meat, under the 
tutelage of an experienced butcher. Sanitation, too, is 
emphasized, and a course in applied sanitation, worked out 
in cooperation with the state board of health, is offered. 

While due attention is paid in all the hospital courses 
to the administrative techniques essential to applied 
dietetics, techniques applicable in any large group feeding 
operation, students also gain a sound understanding of 
dietetics as a part of medical therapy. At the University 
of Michigan Hospitals, some classes are scheduled as 
round-tables and conferences rather than lectures. . For a 
specified period the student works closely with the thera- 
peutic dietitian: she visits the patient, goes on ward 
rounds, follows through on laboratory studies, and at- 
tends lectures by the staff dietitian to medical students. 
Among the interesting features at Michael Reese Hospital 
are the case studies (outpatient clinic) which each student 
presents to the class and concerning which she is prepared 
to answer questions. 

At the State University of Iowa Hospital, students 
enroll in the graduate school where they complete work 
toward the master of science degree. Research techniques, 
honesty, and ability to interpret findings are developed 
in the student. 

At the New York Hospital, in which the administrative 
and therapeutic aspects of training have long been notable 
for their fine balance, administrative work is covered first, 
with orientation lectures during the first week, and weekly 
administrative conferences for the first fifteen weeks. 
Normal nutrition and metabolism follow. Orientation 
lectures on diet therapy again introduce the student to 
the second phase of her training and are accompanied by 
conferences in which case studies on the wards are dis- 
cussed. All this serves to familiarize the student with the 
practical aspects of diet therapy. Four lectures by 4 
psychiatrist and conferences with the staff dietitian on 
the psychiatric service fit the student to cope with special 
feeding problems. The two months following are con- 
cerned with nutrition and dietetics in relation to pregnancy 
and lactation; the next two, pediatrics. The student 
dietitians attend the lectures on preventive medicine and 
public health offered to medical students and also work in 
the Health Center. 

At Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, there is excellent co- 
operation between the medical and dietetic staffs. A staff 
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physician works closely with the student dietitian on case 
studies, and when the student presents a study a physician 
attends to answer any questions. 

In commenting on the discussions, Frances Stern sug- 
gested that it is well to have a course in the hospital which 
will help to prepare the student for public health work. 
“The hospital dietitian,” she said, “may be the only person 
in the community who knows anything about nutrition.” 
Therefore she needs to be familiar with the psychosomatic, 
the economic, and the social aspects of applied dietetics. 
More courses, she felt, should offer an advanced degree, 
since its possession favors professional recognition. 

Other rather specialized courses at present include one 
in Colorado State Hospital, but here, too, the aim is not 
just to train dietitians for state hospital positions, but to 
offer well-rounded experience to fit the student for any 
situation as a dietitian. This is made possible through 
affiliation with other smaller general hospitals in which the 
students do cost accounting, teach normal nutrition and 
diet therapy to nurses, and gain excellent experience in 
private room service, pediatric service, and preparation of 
infant formulas. The Veterans Administration has re- 
cently instituted a course at the Edward J. Hines Hospital 
with an enrollment of twenty-four students, and a second 
and third in New York and Los Angeles are being planned. 
In order to broaden the student’s training, since the 
veterans hospitals are of three types—general medical 
and surgical, neuropsychiatric, and tubercular—affilia- 
tions are being arranged with other hospitals to permit 
practice teaching and experience with other types of food 
service. 


Cee Contiiuis 


THE WIDE SCOPE OF WORK OFFERED IN 
COURSES FOR STUDENT DIETITIANS! 


LUCILLE M. REFSHAUGE 


Yducational. Director, American Dietetic Association, 
Chicago 


The fifth year of work for the prospective dietitian, 
following completion of academic requirements, is com- 
prised of application, expansion, and integration of pre- 
vious college or university preparation. Since it is ¢ 
continuation of the college graduate’s education, the 
program, as approved by the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, is designed to develop the total individual—her 
physical, psychological, social, and ethical being. Too 
often the word ‘training’ has implied emphasis on the 
physical being. 

The scope and objectives of this fifth year of work in 
approved courses, for which 953 students are enrolled 
this year, emphasize and develop the total individual 
through the content of the work, the instruction given, 
and the application and responsibility which are required. 

Students attend classes, seminars, medical conferences, 
and nutrition classes for medical and dental students, and 
make ward rounds during their approved course training. 
Several of the courses have included an educational 
director on the dietary staff to assist the course director 
and to help correlate teaching opportunities for the stu- 
dents. Independent study in the form of individual 
projects is required in all courses. 

Not every institution is equipped to offer an approved 
course. A qualified staff of at least four dietitians is re- 


1 This and the paper by Miss Floore immediately following were 
tead before the Joint Meeting of Directors of Approved Courses 
and Heads of Home Economics Departments, American Dietetic 
Association, Chicago, October 25, 1944. 
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quired for hospital courses, and at least three for adminis- 
trative courses. The physical layout and opportunities 
offered for training, too, are important requisites. 

The Hospital Course. The 67 approved hospital courses 
include work in administration, therapeutics, community 
education, and professional education. About one third 
of the time is devoted to some phase of administration. 
Food production experience, always scheduled in more 
than one production unit, provides an opportunity to work 
with a great variety of equipment, many types of service, 
various food cost levels, and many employees. One of the 
hospital courses has provided additional experience 
through affiliation with a large industrial plant. Food 
production and service of various types—for private and 
ward patients, children, professional and nonprofessional 
personnel, and other specialized catering—offer a wealth 
of experience in administration. The administrative train- 
ing and responsibility are of such scope as to meet the 
needs of almost any situation which might be encountered 
in a future position. 

The planning of adequate, well-balanced menus for 
various groups and at varying cost levels, with present 
restricted food supplies, increased cost, and lack of efficient 
personnel, demands intense application and a great deal 
of ready resourcefulness. This, as well as facility in 
checking menus periodically for adequacy, is required of 
the student. 

Food cost accounting, inventories, specifications, and 
records for complete purchase procedures are routine 
assignments. Actual experience in marketing and buying 
is included. Specifications, records of cost, and care of a 
great variety of equipment, as well as experience with 
floor plans and relocation of equipment, are included in the 
year’s work. In recent years, some of the students have 
gained excellent insight into the problems of construction 
of wartime equipment, and have acquired resourcefulness 
in use and care of equipment. Wartime restrictions have 
undoubtedly served to emphasize this very important part 
of administration. 

More effective personnel organization and management 
have been demanded of every student. Insufficient and 
inefficient personnel, world unrest, and an emotionally dis- 
turbed populace have given the student unlimited op- 
portunity to develop her psychological. approach as well 
as her social awareness. The group with which she deals 
is a heterogeneous one: those on low, medium, and high 
incomes; professional and nonprofessional personnel; and 
children. Dealing with the sick, who for the nonce are 
actually abnormal, requires psychology skilfully applied. 
Practice in compiling job specifications, making job analy- 
ses and time studies, and interviewing applicants is in- 
cluded throughout the year. 

Sanitation, as it is concerned with the purchase, dis- 
tribution, preparation and service of food, care and use of 
equipment, and housekeeping procedures, is emphasized. 

The therapeutic phase of hospital dietetic training is far 
more extensive than some might expect. About one third 
of the year’s work is devoted to therapeutics, in which 
further instruction and opportunity to apply and expand 
the knowledge acquired in college are offered. 

Facility merely in filling the diet prescription of the 
physician and supervision of the preparation and service of 
the tray would confine the student to a very limited niche 
of therapeutic experience. The student must also cor- 
relate the diet, quantitatively and qualitatively, with the 
medical aspects of the case and with due regard for the 
emotional factors involved, if applied dietetics is to be 
therapeutically effective. Ward rounds and conferences 
with physicians serve to bring diet therapy into proper 
focus with the other aspects of medical care. 
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The student dietitian is reminded that she is a teacher 
in all phases of her work. Unless the patient has been 
effectively taught and finds the diet acceptable—psycho- 
logically, economically, and socially—the dietary instruc- 
tion is useless. Formal and informal teaching of student 
nurses, employees, and other groups requires varied ap- 
plication of teaching ability and teaching aids. 

Many of the hospitals maintain a nutrition research 
laboratory where students are given an insight into re- 
search methods which may have a germinating effect on 
future work. This assignment encourages greater appreci- 
ation of what research entails, of what has been accom- 
plished, and of the potentialities for further investigations. 
Two student dietitian authors are presenting papers con- 
cerned with research at this annual meeting; the paper of 
another appears in this JouRNAL. 

The student is given a community nutrition assignment 
in a food or nutrition clinic or a publie welfare or health 
agency where her concept of the social and economic as- 
pects of a given case is broadened. Follow-up visits to the 
home give the student a greater appreciation of existing 
conditions. Instruction of pregnant women, of mothers, 
children, and other groups in the community adds to her 
preparation as a teacher. Instruction may be individual 
or group, verbal or written, and with the use of a consider- 
able number of visual aids. Some of the hospital students 
have made contributions to the community by teaching 
classes in normal nutrition, including demonstrations of 
proper food preparation and the evaluation of diets. 

The professional education preparation includes super- 
vised practice in the teaching of nurses and, in many 
courses, observation of the teaching of medical and dental 
students. 

The 865 hospital student dietitians trained this year 
(1944), are acquiring well-rounded preparation and ex- 
perience to fit them for their future positions and civic 
responsibilities as college-trained women. 

The Administrative Course. The seven approved ad- 
ministrative courses embrace a variety of training experi- 
ence and responsibility in food and housekeeping adminis- 
tration of considerable scope. These courses offer highly 
specialized training in those areas not covered by the 
hospital or food clinic courses. The courses are ten to 
twelve months in length with ample time and opportunity 
for development of technique, and the acquiring of new 
skills and supervising experience for successful adminis- 
tration. 

Administrative courses offer opportunity for experience 
in more than one unit with several types of food service, 
and a variety of equipment and cost levels. Adequate 
time is allowed for extensive work in food preparation, 
serving, and merchandising. Students participate in prep- 
aration, cooking, and serving, in the development of stand- 
ards and techniques, and in recipe experimentation and 
standardization. Menu-making here includes emphasis 
on the factors mentioned previously in hospital food ad- 
ministration. Since all these courses are sales units, the 
students receive fine experience in merchandising. A 
comprehensive study is made of organization and manage- 
ment within each unit, including work schedules, organiza- 
tion of work, job specifications and cost, and care and 
control of food, supplies, and equipment. Food pur- 
chasing includes specifications, complete purchase pro- 
cedures, and methods of food cost control, as well as 
opportunity for experience and responsibility in this im- 
portant phase of administration. 

Housekeeping administration is studied, and house- 
keeping methods, including care of rooms, furnishings and 


. tional status. 
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equipment, cleaning procedures, study of cost and selec- 
tion of new furnishings, equipment, supplies, and main- 
tenance. A thorough study is made of office procedure, 
record keeping, budgeting, legal phases of management, 
sanitation, insurance, and labor laws. Organization and 
management are included. 

An administrative course in a large industrial plant, 
recently approved by the Association, presents a variety 
of food administration experiences in many units, and 
also offers considerable experience in nutrition counseling 
in a medical department and experience in a biological 
research laboratory. 

Another of the administrative courses has been affiliating 
with industrial organizations for some time. Elsewhere 
students in a similar course assisted with floor plans for 
an industrial plant and have been giving helpful service 
to plant-managed cafeterias. 

The 62 students taking the fifth year administrative 
course this year are receiving well-rounded experience with 
opportunity for research and professional growth. Gradu- 
ates will be prepared to take administrative positions in 
industry, college residence halls, school cafeterias, business 
organizations, or in any situation which requires good 
preparation in food administration. They will have had 
broad training, directed by experienced, well-qualified 
administrators. Since the fundamentals of food adminis- 
tration essentially are the same, irrespective of locale, 
the student becomes qualified for work in a wide variety 
of administrative positions. 

The Food Clinic Course. The food elinie course offers 
preparation, experience, and training in the dietetic treat- 
ment of the ambulatory patient and the teaching of pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional groups and the general 
public. The student dietitian correlates the medical, 
social, economic, and psychological factors in making 
nutrition effective for the individual patient in the light 
of his total environment. 

Ignorance and economic inability to provide a proper 
diet are the principal contributing factors to malnutrition, 
therefore education is our first duty in improving nutri- 
Food clinic students gain extensive experi- 
ence in various methods of teaching and in the use of 
teaching aids with all age groups, within the clinic and in 
the community. 

Affiliation with a hospital dietary department broadens 
the student’s experience, giving an insight into hospital 
therapeutic work, ward teaching, and administrative 
problems. Affiliation with a social service department, a 
child guidance clinic, and a public health agency serves to 
interpret nutrition in its broader aspects. 

Graduate Credit. Graduate credit is optional or re- 
quired in 20 of the 75 courses. In one administrative and 
one hospital course, the requirements for a master’s degree 
may be completed in the year of approved course training. 

Opportunities for Graduates. Approved course graduates 
are serving in the Army, the Waves, Army and Navy feed- 
ing centers, Army subsistence laboratories, veterans hos- 
pitals, civilian hospitals, industrial plants (both as food 
administrators and nutrition counselors), air lines, nutri- 
tion research laboratories, clinics, public health agencies, 
school cafeterias, college residence halls, and on college 
faculties. 

Approved course training for dietitians is meeting the 
present demand of education for action. These fifth year 
courses are in accord with the socially dynamic concept of 
education and afford an opportunity to develop the indi- 
vidual so that she will be better fitted to cope with the 
social and economic problems of today. 
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RENNET-CUSTARDS 


are widely used in these diets: 


Post-tonsillectomy 
Post-operative Nursing mothers’ 
Convalescent Pregnancy 
Bland High calcium 


Infants’ and children’s 


Make rennet-custards with either: 
“Junket” Rennet Tablets—Not sweetened. 
Add sugar or saccharine and flavor to taste. 
“Junket” Rennet Powder — Already sweet- 
ened, in 6 favorite flavors, attractive colors: 


Vanilla Chocolate Lemon 
Orange Raspberry Maple 


when it’s transformed 
into delicious, digestible 


RENNET-CUSTARDS! 


There’s variety to delight young and old in milk 
that’s made into these dainty desserts. Different 
flavors, different toppings can make them a surprise 
and a treat every day. 


Rennet-custards retain all the food values of milk, 
because they're non-cooked 


and what’s more, 


the rennet enzyme makes them even easier to digest 
than milk itself! Jiffy-quick to make 
serve straight from the refrigerator 


asy to 
delight- 


fully cool and creamy to eat! 


JUNKET 


TRADE -MARK 


RENNET TABLETS 


“Junket” Brand 
Food Products 
you ought to 


“Junket” Rennet Tablets—Plenty of these everywhere! 
“Junket” Rennet Powder—Available most of the time. 
< “Junket” Freezing Mix—For making easiest 
ice cream ever. You'll find it sometimes. 
“junket” Danish Dessert—Fruit juice shortage 
makes this fruit-flavored dessert scarce. 
“Junket” Quick Fudge Mix—Makes wonderful 
fudge, no beating, but—it’s out for the 

duration. Sorry! 
“JUNKET” is the trade-mark of Chr. Han- 
sen’s Laboatory, Inc., for its rennet and 
other food products, and is registered in 
the United States and Canada, 


Copr. 1944, Chr. Hansen's 
Laboratory, Ine. 


FREE! 


Full-size sample packages of “Junket’’ Rennet 
Powder and ‘‘Junket’’ Rennet Tablets. 


Set of recipe cards giving large and small quantity 
recipes for rennet-custards; also suggestions for 
varying and adapting to special diets. With nutri- 
tive value table. 


PLEASE SEND 
COUPON 


poo ee ee 


“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Dept. 172, Little Falls, N. Y. 


| Please send me without cost a set of large and small 
| quantity recipe cards and samples of your products. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COURSE FOR DIETITIANS IN 
INDUSTRY 


FRANCES BERKELEY FLOORE! 


Nutrition Adviser, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York 


Last month our first student completed the Eastman 
Kodak administrative course for dietitians. A graduate 
of Kansas State Teachers College, she had been an ideal 
student and did much to make the pioneer course accept- 
able in our plants. Upon completion of the course she 
was made a member of our staff as a nutrition adviser. 

When the course was inaugurated, we were doubtful 
whether the students would be accepted, particularly in the 
cafeterias where everyone works under extreme pressure 
as a result of wartime regulations. We were especially 
concerned with the chefs, who at first were a bit dubious 
about accepting even the staff dietitians. We were afraid 
they might be rather impatient when confronted with an 
inexperienced young student. On the contrary, however, 
all seem to feel a responsibility for the training of the 
students and take great pride in teaching them their art. 
One of the students told me a cook said to her, “Can you 
make velvet like that?’””—speaking of the roux he had just 
made—and then proceeded step by step to explain every 
detail of the process. In fact, the students seem to have 


given the cooks a new sense of importance and interest in 
their work. 

The training of the students covers a 10-month period 
which includes 33 weeks in the 14 cafeterias, 5 weeks in the 
Medical Department, and 4 weeks at Distillation Products, 
a subsidiary of the company. 

While the student is in the cafeteria she gets practical 


experience in every phase of in-plant feeding, including the 
day and night shifts. Her assignments may cover the 
making of 60 doz. sweet rolls, 1000 baking powder biscuits, 
55 pies, 300 salads, 12 gal. coffee, or assisting the chef in 
preparing 1200 Salisbury steaks, 60 gal. beef stew, or 800 
fritters. She is required to make a modified time study on 
the process of preparing every product so far as possible, 
to determine waste motion. Standardized recipes are used. 

The experience in the cafeteria also includes time spent 
with the food cost accountant and we particularly em- 
phasize this phase as we feel it is one of the weak spots in 
the dietitian’s background. The students are given a 
complete picture of the business aspect of cafeteria opera- 
tion through training in food purchasing, stockroom con- 
trol, recipe and menu costing, profit and loss statements, 
and methods of handling cash receipts. The food cost 
accountants work in the office adjoining the dietitian’s 
and are members of the dietetic staff. 

The dishwashing room also comes in for its share in the 
teaching plan and the students have made time and motion 
studies there—both on the work of the employees and on 
the equipment in use. ‘The same type of training is given 
at the counters, in the salad units, and in other depart- 
ments. Our aim has been to acquaint the student with 
every operation involved in managing a cafeteria 
efficiently. 

Since the vitamins occupy an important place in the 
science of nutrition, we are desirous of having the students 
learn as much as possible about this subject, hence our 
affiliation with Distillation Products. While there, stu- 
dents work with and observe the biochemists in the process 
of determining vitamin potency, which involves the use of 
experimental animals. Trips through the factory are 
made to familiarize the student with vitamin distillation, 


1 Now overseas with the Greek Rehabilitation Committee. 
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and field trips are arranged to nearby farms where experi- 
ments are being carried on with livestock. A part of this 
training is spent in the research library and in consultation 
with biochemists. Dietitians and students also attend 
the monthly nutrition conferences and seminars for the 
staff at Distillation Products. 

The training in the Medical Department is somewhat 
similar to that received in hospital clinics, although the 
diets are less varied. The time is divided among the five 
Medical Departments where an average of 45 nutrition 
interviews are granted daily. We have found that this 
individual instruction is the most effective means of pre- 
senting nutrition education in industry. Through this 
method of teaching we try to “humanize’’ the science of 
nutrition. We have the advantage of being able to call 
our employees in for frequent check-ups so we can help to 
reinforce a lagging will. An employee suffering from 
emotional maladjustment often shows it by the symptoms 
of over or underweight. He is often unaware of these 
emotional factors as a cause of his condition, and the 
dietitian may find them so deeply seated that only a psy- 
chiatrist would undertake their solution. However, if the 
dietitian is fully aware of the interplay between physical 
and emotional health, she will attempt to do more than 
merely hand the worker a diet. These conferences teach 
the student dietitian to deal easily and naturally with 
people and to develop an awareness of the worker’s back- 
ground both in the plant and in the home. She learns 
that her role is that of a morale builder, and that in her 
conferences she can help bring to light inarticulate fears 
which may result in inefficiency on the job or adversely 
affect weight. : 

We feel that this training is very essential and will aid 
the student in her relations with cafeteria employees and 
others in the plant. Her interest in the worker should 
typify the company’s interest in him, thus helping to make 
a more loyal employee. 

Monday afternoons are devoted to field trips, seminars, 
lectures, and conferences. A certain amount of time is 
spent in the library, where the students are referred to a 
wide variety of publications. These include the scientific 
journals concerned with nutrition and dietetics, and others 
such as Personnel Journal, Mill and Factory, Survey 
Graphic, Management Review, and Industrial Medicine. 
The company encourages all of its employees to take edu- 
cational courses outside the organization, on completion 
of which half the tuition fee is refunded to them. 

Our training program for dietitians in industry, I feel, 
has a very definite place in the future of dietetics. 


FOOD PRODUCTION IN A DECENTRALIZED 
PLANT! 


DOROTHY H. RONTO 


Administrative Dietitian in Charge of Food Production at 
Kodak Park 


Food production is a fascinating job anywhere but in 
industry this is particularly true. A 24-hour tour through 
the Food Service Department of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany would include the four Rochester plants—the Camera 
Works, Hawk-Eye, Kodak Office, and Kodak Park, each 
with separate feeding units and its own cafeteria manager. 
The plant at Kodak Park, by far the largest, with over 
120 buildings, covers 325 acres and is the only Kodak 
plant in Rochester with a decentralized food service. All 
food is prepared in a central kitchen and transported to 11 
separate cafeterias in nearby and outlying sections. 


1Presented at a session on Industrial Feeding, American 
Dietetic Association, Chicago, October 27, 1944. 
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No need to limit the great growth and economy bene- 
fits of Quaker Oats to a breakfast dish, when such 
appetizing, satisfying recipes as these are available. 
Oatmeal, you know, leads all natural, whole-grain 
cereals in Protein, Vitamin By, and Food-Energy. 
What better party fare could you wish! 


















Quaker Oats and 
Mother's Oats are the Same 
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Kodak buses transport employees to and from the cafe- 
terias. Each feeding unit has a complete counter setup 
with dishwashing and dining room facilities. Some of 
these units have continuous service throughout the day 
and night; others are closed for a 2-hour period between 
luncheon and dinner, and a few are open during the noon 
meal only. 

The hours of service depend upon the demands of the 
Plant Production Departments, that is, the largest dining 
halls have the longer spans, thus necessitating a staggering 
schedule to ensure prompt serving of each meal. In two 
of the larger departments we employ electrically-heated 
food conveyors to augment the dining room service. 
These mobile units also enable those who cannot leave 
their machines to have a hot meal. They are equipped to 
carry the same foods as those available in the cafeterias. 

Branch units have a seating capacity of 150 to 500 and 
serve 350 to 4000 each, over the 24 hours. In 1941 ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 meals were served; in 1942, 2,000,000 
and in 1943, 3,500,000. 

Food production for these designated stations involves 
five major operations: (1) Preparation of food in a central 
kitchen. (2) Distribution and transportation, involving 
the loading and unloading of food. (3) Deliveries 
during the actual meal service. (4) Return and disposi- 
tion of food after each meal period. (5) Control of 
quality and quantity of food. 

Good timing is the essential factor in organizing the 
task of the preparation of food in order to divert traffic and 
to avoid bottlenecks. Production must follow a definite 
schedule: First, the preparation of menus one week in 
advance; next, the purchasing, including specifications, 
followed by the placing of orders, receiving and issuing. 
This procedure finally brings us to the preparation of the 
day’s food. Production starts at 9 p.m. in the bakery 
department and 3 a.m. in the kitchen department, with 
clear-cut schedules and instructions for each employee. 

Typed menus, with attached summary sheets in dupli- 
cate, are given each unit a week in advance. The super- 
visors fil] in their orders and return duplicates to the main 
kitchen. These summaries are totaled for quantity 
preparation and posted in the bakery kitchen and salad 
departments. Foods which take the longest preparation 
time are started first and so on down the line. Salad 
and sandwich ingredients must be ready at 7:30 a.m. 
for distribution to the various units along with milk, cold 
beverages, bread, and groceries. Hot foods are ready at 
9:30 a.m. to supply the waiting conveyors which are 
designed to carry hot foods in the upper shelves and desserts 
in the side compartments. These are then loaded on larger 
trucks for transportation. ‘The first delivery carries only 
enough food to supply the steam-table and a reserve for 
immediate replenishment. 

The next procedure is the delivery of food during the 
actual meal service. Each unit telephones the orders to 
the ,central kitchen, according to its needs. A main cafe- 
teria line supplies service until 12 noon, the rush or peak 
hour. Then all lines are opened, in some cases as many 
as eight complete counter setups in one dining room. 

After the close of the meal, the leftover food is returned 
to the main kitchen to be checked and disposed properly. 
Inthe meantime, a different selection of foods for the 4 p.m. 
distribution is being prepared. At first we planned the 
same menu for both luncheon and dinner, but since some 
of the production departments employ 12-hour shifts, we 
now add another meat choice or make a complete change 
for the second serving. By way of practical illustration, a 
simple basic menu includes: tomato and fruit juices, or 
soup; a roast or solid meat; an additional meat, generally a 
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meat extender; one kind of potato with occasionally a sweet 
potato dish as a choice; one vegetable. 

The cold counter display includes: large combination 
salad plate (meat or meat alternate and two vegetables); 
protein salad; fresh fruit salad—varied according to 
availability; vegetable salad. In addition to these, we 
serve a small side dish of raw vegetables. 

Desserts on a basic menu include: two kinds of pie, one 
a double-crust fruit and the other a cream pie; one pudding 
—either a fruit or milk. The fruits we serve are fresh, 
canned, or dried. Then, of course, we serve ice cream 
and cake. Beverages comprise a choice of milk, coffee, 
tea or “chocolate chill.” 

As an added feature in our largest cafeterias we operate 
a special line to supplement the diet of employees who 
bring their own lunches. Here we usually have four 
sandwiches: egg salad and tomato and lettuce always, 
because of their popularity; meat, chicken or fish; and 
cheese. There is also a choice of salads, desserts, and 
beverages. In the dining rooms for women only, we vary 
the menu by including lighter entrées and add more variety 
in salads. 

The schedule for the dinner meal is an exact duplication 
of that for the luncheon with regard to distribution and 
transportation. At 8 p.m. the food is again returned to 
the main kitchen, where preparation of foods for another 
menu begins. This simpler menu for night feeding in- 
cludes a soup, a roast, one choice of meat cooked to order, 
vegetable, potato, and choices of other foods as at noon. 
The units are supplied continuously through the night. 
At 11 p.m., which is a normal meal period, we add to the 
8 p.m. menu an additional meat dish or light entrée, hot 
and cold cereals, short orders of eggs and toast, and more 
variety in fruits. In this way, plant employees are as- 
sured of a choice of either dinner or breakfast combina- 
tions. At 5 a.m. only breakfast service is continued. 

Servicing of these branch units is contingent chiefly upon 
demands from the departments concerned, necessitating 
the continual changing of food and labor schedules. It 
presents a picture of many dovetailing units all working 
toward furnishing good meals to thousands of employees. 

We have taken you around the clock with menu plan- 
ning, preparation, distribution and transportation, but we 
haven’t discussed the most important phase of each of 
these major operations—the control of quality and quan- 
tity of food. Since production begins at the time _pro- 
visions are drawn from the main storehouse, handling has 
much to do with the quality of the finished product. For 
example, unsanitary handling of meat and improper 
storage result in contamination. In any food service, pre- 
‘autions to prevent spoilage and contamination of food 
must be given constant consideration, but in a decen- 
tralized service they are of paramount importance. With 
continual handling, the holding of food over a period of 
time either under refrigeration or exposed to heat, makes 
the factor of contamination ever present. We therefore 
concentrate on food preparation with the following points 
in mind: 


1. Inspection of provisions upon delivery. 

2. Daily inspection of each employee for cuts, skin rash, or 
blemishes, which, if present, must be reported to the Medical 
Department. 

3. Actual timing of schedules so that food will be ready as near 
serving time as possible. Cooking too far in advance spoils food 
and is the most common cause of waste. 

4. Planning the menu around only those foods which are trans- 
portable; for instance, cheese soufflés, omelettes, and French-fried 
potatoes are impractical except in dining rooms near the central 
kitchen. 

5. The careful handling of food at the designated stations. 
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—another reason why you need 
the toughest tumbler made ! 


NOW YOU CAN SAVE HALF YOUR BREAKAGE BILLS ! 


We don’t suppose anyone ever sat down and counted 
all the ways a tumbler can get into trouble in every 
day service. Nowadays, with inexperienced or indif- 
ferent help, you just can’t avoid collisions, dropped 
trays, careless stacking. They all spell skyrocketing 
breakage bills unless you do something about it now. 


Next time you buy tumblers ... try Corning Double- 
Toughs! They’re built to give you more than twice the 
length of service of ordinary tumblers. (You'd be sur- 
prised how many users report even more than that!) 
And, at the same time, Double-Toughs are thin, light- 


. 
DUS ENE 


¥ Ane nA es) 
A esearch in Glass 


weight, and sparkling clear. A smart-looking tumbler 
you'll be proud of —and one that cuts your replace- 
ment bills in half ! 

Remember the name. Specify Corning Double-Tough 
Tumblers from your distributors, or write Consumer 
Products Division, Corning Glass W orks, Corning,N.Y. 


CUT COSTS WITH THE TUMBLER THAT HAS 2 LIVES! 
LOOK FOR THIS TRADE-MARK. [f : a *\ 
This little glass - blower on 4 

the bottom of each tumbler 

indi¢ates a genuine Corning 


Double-Tough,— top quality. 
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Supervisors in the various units must be alert to their 
responsibilities with regard to refrigerating cold foods and 
having the steam-tables prepared to receive the hot food. 
They must have definite instructions for the portion size 
of each item on the menu. Then they must check the work 
of their employees to see that this standardization is 
carried out along with proper service. The most im- 
portant function of the supervisors during the meal-span 
is to keep well supplied, yet not have too much food to 
send back. Their judgment in placing orders during the 
peak hours is invaluable in decreasing waste. After each 
serving period, they are also responsible for seeing that 
food is carefully transferred from steam-table to truck, for 
return to the central kitchen, where it isimmediately with- 
drawn and properly handled to avoid spoilage. The 
head supervisor makes the rounds of the various cafeterias, 
especially during meal hours, to check efficiency, stand- 
ardized portions, and general conditions. You can well 
imagine how much more difficult is the control of quality 
and quantity in decentralized food units, compared with 
one unit located in the same building with the main 
kitchen. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that any one of you 
who is familiar with food production in a plant such as 
ours will agree that it is a most complicated but thrilling 
activity. 


Vatrition anil the Whr 


DIETITIANS IN THE NAVY! 
LT. (j.g.) RUTH M. REED, SC(W) USNR 


Assistant Commissary Officer, U. S. Naval Training Cenier, 
Great Lakes, Illinois 


Women in the Navy (other than the Navy Nurse Corps) 
compose a dry land branch of a seafaring organization. 
We have no tales of adventure nor of great heroism in 
battle areas. We have had, however, the privilege of be- 
coming members of a great Navy. We have had the 
sometimes amusing, sometimes discouraging task of mak- 
ing a place for ourselves in that which heretofore was a 

“man’s Navy.’ 

Our sieerition to the Navy was rev elatory. Without 
pause, we were marched, lectured, examined, outfitted, 
“logged in,” and “logged out,” with now and then a fleet- 
ing moment of liberty. Suddenly the two months of 
training were over, and we set sail for our new stations. 
We had become a part of the Navy. 

You are primarily interested in what the dietitian is 
doing in the Navy, but first, I think I should tell you what 
the Navy is doing about its nutrition problem. The Navy 
is tremendously aware of the value of proper food to the 
sailor. Since the days of the first sailing ships food has 
always had to be a major consideration, and not alone 
from the physical standpoint, for on shipboard food can 
make or break the morale of a ship’s crew, as the Navy 
well knows, and so the food allowance is generous, and the 
specifications for the purchase of the food are of the high- 
est. The training of the men engaged in the preparation of 
the food is thorough. It is not surprising, then, that the 
Navy felt the dietitian would be well equipped to aid in 
the program of feeding its men. At first, no doubt, it 
was felt necessary to test the dietitian, not altogether 
from the standpoint of knowledge, but from the stand- 
point of adaptability. Could women supervise large num- 
bers of male personnel in tasks previously supervised by 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 25, 1944. 
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men? At first only a few women were assigned to com- 
missary work, but the number has steadily increased. 

At Great Lakes Naval Training Center a large propor- 
tion of the dietitians and institution managers receive 
their commissary training. Here they study Navy meth- 
ods of procuring provisions, storing, issuing, and preparing 
food in vast amounts. The food service is unique in some 
of its aspects for it is the largest food service operation of 
its kind in the country, approximately 70,000 men being 
fed each day in 20 galleys. At times, one of these galleys 
alone may serve as many as 6000 men at a time. The 
food service is all cafeteria-style and the men are allowed 
to take all they want. But they must eat all the food 
they take. If they come back with a completely clean 
tray they may have second helpings. This is a practical 
means of training the men to eat a well-balanced meal 
rather than only meat, potatoes, gravy and dessert; and 
it cuts down markedly on food waste. 

The personnel of the Commissary Department numbers 
about 1000 and has one purpose—the feeding of approxi- 
mately 70,000 sailors, all of whom receive the same meal 
at the same time. The menu comes first in such an opera- 
tion. We have a menu board comprised of chief commis- 
sary stewards, WAVE officers, and male commissary 
officers, which means a nice balance of opinions on food 
values and the practical factors of preparation from people 
experienced in food service. The menu is written by a 
dietitian and then submitted to the menu board where it 
may be altered or accepted. 

The preparation of food on such a vast scale makes it 
difficult or impossible to prepare a number of items accord- 
ing to an acceptable standard, such as hot cakes, indi- 
vidually molded salads, ete. 

Major scale food preparation, too, carries with it the 
danger of food contamination. We have many mess men 
(similar to Army K.P.’s), aside from our cooks and bakers, 
who know little of the sanitary aspects of handling food. 
As a result we have a 4-hour law which is strictly enforced, 
except with regard to certain bakery items. Thus, the 
preparation of any item must not begin more than 4 hours 
before it is to be served, and items which cannot be so 
prepared are not served. This rule, of course, is a direct 
means of lessening the danger of bacterial contamination. 

As to food procurement, the bulk of our food comes in 
carload lots from all over the United States. The Army 
and Navy have a combined buying program which places 
buyers in the field in every section of the country. Sup- 
pose I order a carload of lettuce today for delivery in early 
December. The requisition proceeds through channels 
and eventually reaches the buyer in California who pur- 
chases the car of lettuce and sends it on its way for delivery 
on or about the date requested. If growing conditions 
have been unfavorable, we may not be able to procure 
certain perishable items in carload lots. Certain other 
items, too, may be unprocurable while warehouse stores 
are being built up. Wealso have the problem of too early 
or too late deliveries. All these factors of procurement 
must be considered by the menu board. 

Food preparation on a large scale always presents the 
problem of preparation facilities. As is true in most insti- 
tutions today, the equipment is usually overtaxed and so in 
writing the menus we must give due consideration to the 
selection of items, the preparation of which can be evenly 
divided between ‘the ranges, bake ovens, steamers, and 
coppers. 

After all these considerations, the week’s menu is made 
up and approved. The food calculations are based on 
the requirements in carload lots, and the requisitions go 
out 6 weeks prior to serving because some of the food must 
travel such great distances. 
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PAIN IN THE NECK ? 


YEAH—THE WAY 
THEY MAKE COFFEE 


Sonus MADE COFFEE all too often served in hospi- 
tals is a keen disappointment to patients looking 
forward to a cup of this delicious, spiriting bever- 
age. 

And there’s no excuse for this—for good, hearten- 
ing coffee is just as easy to make. 

What a difference it makes in patients to enjoy a 
satisfying cup of properly brewed good coffee. 
Their spirits rise — their sense of well-being in- 


creases! It’s worth any effort to see that the coffee 
is good, and always made right. Made in scrupu- 
lously clean equipment—fragrant, full-strength and 
fresh every time! 
“ “x » 

For the latest, up-to-the-minute information on cof- 
fee brewing, write for the leaflet, “How To BRew 
CorreEE.” It gives detailed instructions for both urn 
and glass coffee makers. Write to Pan-American Cof- 
fee Bureau. 


The Friendly Drink...from Good Neighbors 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


COLOMBIA COSTA RICA CUBA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
EL SALVADOR GUATEMALA MEXICO VENEZUELA 


in cooperation with 
THE NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


BRAZIL 
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How much food does it take to supply the 20 galleys? 
One week’s menu calls for an average of 420,000 Ib. pota- 
toes, 150,000 lb. fresh beef, 25,000 lb. butter, and 50,000 
gal. ‘fresh milk. To serve ‘grilled ham for one meal calls 
for 30,000 Ib. ham. 

How does a WAVE commissary officer fit into this pic- 
ture? Upon arrival she is given an almost overpowering 
mass of material concerning Navy and commissary poli- 
cies, duties of cooks, bakers, and storekeepers, and methods 
of procurement and handling of provisions. She is allowed 
a short time in which to master part of this data, and then, 
continuing with her studies, she is sent to a galley as the 
officer in charge. There she is responsible for the proper 
preparation of the food, its service, and the cleanliness of 
the galley. This work she may do for several months, 
after which she is sent to one of two cold storage plants 
where fresh perishable provisions are received. Here the 
WAVE commissary officer must check in provisions and 
work with the USDA inspector who checks the provisions 
for grade and specifications. She learns the proper 
methods of storing various types of products, stowage tem- 
peratures, keeping qualities, and handling the issues of 
these provisions. 

When she is considered to be indoctrinated sufficiently 
for independent duty the WAVE officer is made available 
for transfer. She may be assigned to duty as an independ- 
ent commissary officer in charge of a mess for feeding 
WAVE personnel or she may be assigned to a large station 
as an assistant commissary officer. In the first-mentioned 
capacity, she would be responsible for the feeding unit, 
taking care of the menus, procurement of food, service of 
food, and accounting for the expenditures involved. As 
an assistant commissary officer, she would take the place 
of a male assistant commissary officer and her tasks would 
be less varied. She would be responsible for requisition 
and receiving of provisions, galley operation, training of 
cooks and bakers, or a combination of several of these 
jobs. From Great Lakes we have sent a large number of 
commissary officers to both types of billets in all parts of 
the country. 

WAVE commissary officers are doing another type of 
work which is concerned with education. At Great Lakes 
three WAVE officers are in charge of training cooks, 
bakers, and chief commissary stewards. Different courses 
are offered, depending upon a man’s abilities and length 
of time in the service. Approximately 3000 men have 
completed these courses, constituting a good proportion 
of the Navy cooks, bakers, and chief commissary stewards 
now on active duty. There are about 1400 men in school 
at all times. Lectures are given on food preparation, 
vitamins, minerals, and the proper balancing of menus. 
Demonstrations are presented on the proper methods of 
cutting down meat carcasses, and proper baking procedures 
are taught. To round out the training, the men are sent 
to galleys for practical application of the classroom work, 
and a field trip is conducted through the Army Research 
Laboratory, a meat packing plant, modern bakery, can- 
nery, and ice cream plant. 

The WAVE officers organize the courses, and are con- 
tinually searching for better subject material. They must 
be able not only to teach proper preparation of food in a 
well-equipped galley such as they would find on a shore 
station, but they must also know how to make bread when 
yeast is not available, how to set dough when the humidity 
is near the saturation point and the temperature above a 
hundred, how to set up a field oven out of mud and brush- 
wood such as a landing force might have to use, how to 
purify water in all the.different ways, how to prepare dehy- 
drated foods as appetizingly as possible. They must also 
be able to give sound information on the prevention of out- 
breaks of food poisoning which could be serious on ship- 
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board in a combat area. On all these subjects officers so 
assigned are qualified to teach; however, at times they 
may elect other WAVE commissary officers to give special 
lectures. An officer who has actually done work on analy- 
sis of flours might be called upon to give a lecture on the 
handling of green flours or flours low in protein content, 
An officer especially qualified to teach nutrition may be 
called upon to lecture on the vitamins and how best to 
conserve these in the preparation of food; another, to lec- 
ture on menu planning. In this way a well-rounded course 
is presented. The various lectures are prepared in written 
form, then mimeographed and compiled under one cover 
for use as reference material. A recent letter from Ad- 
miral Young refers to these lectures as ‘“‘a great contribu- 
tion to the Navy in its constant effort to provide the best 
food possible for our fighting personnel.” 

Though we are new to the service we have received the 
utmost consideration from the Navy. We are all aware 
of the stress the Navy puts on proper food. A man in poor 
physical health is no better equipped to go into battle than 
one who is equipped with a faulty gun sight. Long months 
at sea within the bounds of a ship magnify the importance 
of food. After a month on a submarine, a piece of apple 
pie may be a major triumph or a major catastrophe to the 
ship’s cook and crew. A battleship preparing for a long 
mission must be properly provisioned to keep the men in 
good nutrition. The importance of food to the men who 
sail the seas was demonstrated centuries ago. It is no 
less important today. 

We are grateful for the privilege of working in the Navy. 
We look forward to more opportunities for dietitians in 
this branch of the service and trust that the work we do will 
further these opportunities. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were ap- 
pointed in the Army of the United States during Decem- 
ber 1944: 


Acker, Janet Josephine: Indiana Univ.; Brooke G. H., Ft. 
Houston, Tex. 

Black, Gladys Marguerite: Univ. of North Dakota; O’Reilly 
G. H., Springfield, Mo. 

Bowen, Angela M.: Western Reserve Univ.; O’Reilly G. H. 

Duflot, Merrie Elizabeth: Univ. of Texas and Univ. of Oklahoma; 
Beth Israel Hosp., Newark, N. J. 

Farmer, Melna Adams: Univ. of Alabama; O'Reilly G. H. 

Frey, Sally Elizabeth: Univ. of Nevada; Alameda Co. Hosp., 
C 


Fuller, Caroline Phillips: Winthrop Col.; O’Reilly G. H. 

Gardner, Shirley Anne: Michigan State Col.; Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hos ., Pittsburgh. 

Ganen. Dienah Louise: Montana State Univ.; Univ. of Oklahoma 

osp 

Glover, Virginia Lee: Clarke Col., 
Hosp., Boston. 

Goldschmidt, Lotte: Colorado State Col.; 
and 8. H., Ft. Leonard Wood. 

Johnson, Dorothy Jean: Purdue Univ.; 
Hammond G. H., Modesto, Calif. 

Keyes, Henrietta Gertrude: Northwest Missouri State 
Col.; Brooke G. H. 

Lohmann, Frances Victoria: Univ. of Minnesota; Henry Ford 
Hosp., Detroit. 

Messe, Rebecea Rita: New York Univ.; Jewish Hosp., Phila- 
delphia. 

Miller, Dot: Texas State Col. for Women. 

Naylor, Anita Eleanor: Univ. of Washington; Cincinnati G. H. 

Nelson, Kristena Emelia: San Jose State C ol., Calif.; Madigan 
G. H. , Tacoma, Wash. 

Nevels, Elizabeth 
Brooke G. H. 


Dubuque, Ia.; Beth Israel 


Colorado G. H., Denver, 


Alameda Co. Hosp. and 


r 


Teachers 


Marion: Teachers Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Parker, Doris Louise: Hood Col., Md.; 8. H., Ft. Bragg. 
Rathert, Ruth Elizabeth: Univ. of Illinois; O’Reilly G. H. 
Reams, Cora Willie Bell: Madison Col.; Gardiner G. H., Chicago, 


Rugg, Susan Jane: Carnegie Inst, of Tech.; Brooke G, H, 
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Deep Fat Fried Foods 


Taste Better 
koh ame Tar le 


The Hotpoint-Edison Electric Way 


Your kitchen of tomorrow can be modernized for 


more profit with a Hotpoint-Edison Electric Fry Kettle 


USTOMERS the country over 
clamor for deep fat fried foods. 

Few eating places are equipped to satisfy 
this national appetite in a profit-making 
way. For years ““The deep South” has 
been the citadel of delicious fried foods. 
Now, with a Hotpoint-Edison Electric 


Portable Electric Fry Kettle KA19. 
8%-11% /bs. Fat Capacity. 2.6 KW. 


Fry Kettle, you can bring traditionally 
famous Southern cooking right into your 
own kitchen. Golden brown, tempting 
deep fat fried foods will establish a repu- 
tation for you that will keep customers 
returning again and again. The great 
number of foods you can prepare this 
way will add a variety that’s unbeatable 
to your menu. Many a proprietor has 
ridden to success on the fame of his 
fried onions, succulent fried chicken or 
mouthwatering french fries. 


Hotpoint-Edison 
Offers These Advantages 


Quality ... is built into every vital part, 
assuring long dependable service. 


Food spoilage eliminated .. . leftovers are 
turned into profit. 


Automatic temperature control... can be 
set to temperature required for product 
to be fried. Temperature is maintained 
automatically. 

Economical ... uses 25% to 50% less fat. 


Saves fuel . . . since automatic temper- 
ature control is set to use only as much 
electricity as is needed for orders sold. 
Hi-Speed Calrod heating units are im- 
mersed within fat, reducing heat loss. 


K46 Electric Fry Kettle. Simplified sediment 
removal cup. ‘‘Heat Manager’’ temperature 
control. Fat capacity 60 pounds. 36-in. high, 
24-in. wide, 36-in. deep. 18 KW. 


New Government regulations now per- 
mit manufacture of a limited quantity of 
equipment for essential civilian use. If 
your present equipment is inadequate 
or beyond repair, consult your local 
Hotpoint distributor or write to us. Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
5692 W. Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959. 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 
PEG ta te mee 
PL ts a a 


Hotpoint EDISON 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS + GRIDDLES 
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Schmoe, Eugenia Emmiline: Purdue Univ. 

Waldmiller, Frieda Pauline: Michigan State Col.; Medical Col. 
of Virginia. 

Woodham, Elizabeth Vadelia: Alabama Polytechnic Inst., Auburn; 
Good Samaritan Hosp., Portland, Ore. 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were 
promoted during December 1944. They are on duty in 
Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Averill, Marie Lillian, R-1270 
Croker, Frances May, R-930 
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Faricy, Eleanor Patricia, R-1053 
Gardner, Mary Clare, R-102 
Ludemann, Lois Evelyn, R-729 
Magee, Mary Edith, R-77 
Rauber, Vesta Carolyn, R-1320 
Regier, Millie Margaret, R-740 
Reid, Eileen Margaret, R-28 
Rogers, Jane E., R-851 
Tremback, Helen, R-979 


First Lieutenants to Captains 


Anderson, Ruth Elizabeth, R-264 
Harwood, Velma Marianne, R-427 


>><~< 


Dietitians Urgently Needed in Army Hospitals 


Along with the present increased demand for nurses in Army 
hospitals as a result of intensified activity on war fronts there is 
also serious and immediate need for 250 dietitians to staff these 
hospitals. 

It is urged that all directors of approved training courses for 
dietitians convey to their students the immediate need of the 
While this is 
directed especially to the younger dietitians, it should be re- 


Medical Department of the Army for dietitians. 


Fourth Service Command 
Postoffice Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


First Service Command 

808 Commonwealth Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Attention: Chief, Officer Procurement Branch 


Second Service Command 

39 Whitehall Street 

New York 4, New York 

Attention: Director, Officer Procurement Division 


Fifth Service Command 
Building 66, Fort Hayes 
Columbus 18, Ohio 


Third Service Command 
Room 401, Keyser Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Sixth Service Command 


; Chicago, Illinois 
Attention: Director, Officer Procurement Division 


Attention: Director, Personnel Procession Branch 


Military Personnel Division 


Attention: Director, Officer Procurement Branch 


Room 1769, 20 North Wacker Drive 


Attention: Director, Officer Procurement Division 


membered that all qualified dietitians are eligible up to 45 years 
of age. 


Further information may be obtained from Major Helen C. 
Burns, Director of Dietitians, Office of The Surgeon General, 
United States Army, Washington 25, D. C., or by addressing The 
Commanding General of each service command at any of the 
district offices of the Officer Procurement Service as follows: 


Seventh Service Command 

Faidley Building 

16th & Douglas Streets 

Omaha, Nebraska 

Attention: Director, Officer Procurement Branch 


Eighth Service Command 

Santa Fe Building 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Attention: Director, Officer Procurement Division 


Ninth Service Command 

Room 220, Building 105 

Fort Douglas, Utah 

Attention: Director, Officer Procurement Section 
Assignment & Separations Branch 
Military Personnel Division 


Food Equipment 


At a Washington conference on postwar frozen food equipment 
problems, by representatives of USDA and attended by repre- 
sentatives of WPB, OPA, frozen food packers and distributors, 
retail food store organizations, and manufacturers of refrigerat- 
ing equipment, objectives and problems of supplying frozen food 
equipment for homes, farms, and commercial establishments were 
discussed in connection with plans for resuming production when 
this is possible. It was suggested that it would be very desirable 
to enlarge the evaporators on current models of household re- 
frigerators to provide more frozen food storage space. Another 
important problem anticipated in connection with refrigerated 
equipment is the introduction of new farm and home freezers. 
It was indicated that many different sizes and types of freezers 
will be actively promoted as soon as production can be got under 
way, and that many farmers and consumers may buy freezers not 
well adapted to their needs. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
that prospective manufacturers of such equipment understand 
the needs of potential users of such equipment from farm as well 
as city. It was stated that the lack of suitable retail distribution 
equipment has been a principal obstacle to the development of 


commercial frozen food operations along lines similar to those 
which have been found most successful and economical for other 
types of processed foods. 

Following a recent conference with representatives of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and WFA, several manufac- 
turers of kitchen equipment are attempting to develop an economi- 
cal device for reconstituting dried milk and eggs that will be low- 
cost and easy to use, mixing the product thoroughly without 
lumping or sticking. 

New aluminum pressure canners will be appearing in retail 
markets during the winter and spring months, according to 
USDA’s Food and Home Notes, December 25. WPB has allowed 
manufacturers enough aluminum to make 630,000 pressure canners. 
Most manufacturers are making the two familiar sizes, holding 
7 and 14 quart jars, respectively. All of the new canners are cast 
aluminum, streamlined, and most have smooth wooden handles. 
Zach is equipped not only with a rack to hold jars in canning but 
also with inset pans—two half pans and one full pan—to use for 
cooking foods. 
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SEE HOW LEMONS HELP WITH TWO IMPORTANT CONTRASTS 


IN MEAL-PLANNING! 


As teachers of foods and nutrition well know, contrasts are a “must” in the well- 
planned meal . . . contrasts in the textures of the foods served . . . contrasting flavors 
and colors. Without these variants any meal is sure to be dull and unappetizing. 
With them, each meal becomes a new experience in good eating and nutrition. 


LEMONS HELP WITH FLAVOR AND COLOR 


Few foods can be as helpful in supplying con- 
trasts to your meals as fresh lemons. Their 
refreshing tartness makes them an important 
flavor ingredient of many recipes. As a garnish, 
they are an excellent flavor complement to all 
kinds of dishes, from soup to dessert. And their 
bright, cheery color makes them a welcome 
addition to any table setting. Here are some 
of the ways in which lemons can be helpful: 


GRATED LEMON PEEL for 


Tea 

Rolls and pastries 

Sherbets 

Puddings and other 
desserts 


LEMONS FOR HEALTH, TOO 


As you see, lemons can be a most helpful food 
in supplying contrast to everyday meals. But 
there is another reason for using lemons liber- 
ally ... HEALTH. Lemons are a rich source of 
vitamins C and P, a good source of B,. They 
aid digestion and help alkalinize the system. 


LET'S FINISH THE JOB—SUY WAR BONDS 


FRESH LEMON JUICE for 


Lemonade and punches 

Salad dressings 

Cocktail sauces 

Vegetable cookery 

Marinating meat and fish 

Acidulant in jams, jellies 
and preserves 

Pies, sherbets and other 
desserts 


NTs AND SLICES for 
Vegetable juices 
ea 
os and meat 
Salads 
Green veg 
Soups 
Melons 
Canapes 
Sherbets 


etables 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue wrap- 
pers are the finest fr:it from 14,500 cooper- 
ating California - Arizona citrus growers. 
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Contributed by Helen Baughman, Janet Engebretsen, and Hilda McEwen, Dietary Department, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Simmons College, and 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; Margaret Shatswell Price; and the Journal Staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Vol. 142, November 1944 


*The effect of L. casei factor (‘folic acid’’) on blood regeneration following hemor- 
rhage in rats. A. Kornberg, H. Tabor and W. H. Sebrell.—p. 604. 


Folic Acid and Blood Regeneration After Hemorrhage. Severe 
anemia may be produced regularly in rats fed a sulfasuxidine- 
containing, purified diet, and subjected to hemorrhages. In rats 
fed the same diet but not bled, anemia occurs in only a small per- 
centage of the cases. Development of the anemia is more de- 
pendent on the length of time that the diet has been fed than on the 
length of the bleeding period. Crystalline L. Casei factor (‘‘folic 
acid’’) has been found to have a preventive and corrective action 
on this hemorrhagic anemia. Rats fed a purified diet alone did 
not develop anemia when bled to the same extent as the sulfasuxi- 
dine-fed rats. It is probable that the ingestion of sulfasuxidine 
in a purified diet creates a deficiency state in which repeated 
hemorrhages may make a latent erythropoietic inadequacy mani- 
fest. The use of hemorrhage as a “‘load test’’ is suggested for the 
detection of latent hemopoietic inadequacy. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 34, September 1944 
*The wartime health picture in an English city. A. Massey.—p. 931. 


*Health education in nutrition. Adapting business promotion technics to public 
health education. A. Desmond and L. Baumgartner.—p. 967. 


Vol. $4, October 1944 


“Surveys of nutrition of populations. 4. The vitamin D and calcium nutrition of a 
rural population in middle Tennessee. J.B. Youmans, E. W. Patton, W. R. Sut- 
ton, R. Kern and R. Steinkamp.—p. 1049. 


Health in England. Records of school medical services and 
maternity and child welfare centers indicate a satisfactory state 
of nutrition among the child population. The ‘‘meals and milk in 
schools’”’ scheme, and the Ministry of Food policy of supplying cod 
liver oil and fruit extracts free to young children are making a 
valuable contribution to wartime child health. The British 
restaurants movement, too, is improving the nutritional level in 
the adult population. 

Education in Nutrition. 


Business promotion techniques in 
public health education, specifically nutrition, by the Kips Bay- 
Yorkville District Health Committee, New York, demonstrated 
conclusively that such methods can be adapted with great suc- 
cess to the needs of a health education program in a typical Amer- 


ican urban area. But the business man does not stop with promo- 
tion; he follows up promotion with a detailed, carefully laid mer- 
chandising plan and uses trained technicians to check the facts he 
wishes to ‘‘sell.’”’ This principle can be applied in public health 
education. But promotion methods, alone, are superficial and 
will be ineffective unless accompanied by a continuing and well- 
balanced educational program. 

Nutrition of Populations. A nutrition survey of a rural popula- 
tion in middle Tennessee included the individual dietary intake of 
calcium, the findings of a medical history and physical examina- 
tion, the concentration of calcium and phosphorus and the level 
of alkaline phosphatase activity in the blood, and examinations of 
bones of the wrist and forearm, ankle, and leg. A high incidence 
of deficient intakes of calcium, on the basis of N. R. C. recom- 
mended allowances, was observed, but clinical or laboratory evi- 
dence of calcium deficiency was uncommon. Clinical or labora- 
tory evidence (including x-ray) of rickets was found in about 25% 
of the subjects under 3 years of age, but in some of these the disease 
was probably heated. Despite some x-ray evidence of osteoporosis 
and an elevated phosphatase activity in a few older children and 
adults, instances of probable deficiency of vitamin D, or combined 
vitamin D and calcium, were very few among these subjects. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 


Vol. 66, November 1944 
*Total disruption of surgical wounds of the abdominal wall. With reference to plasma 
proteinemia and plasma ascorbic acid. W. G. Kraybill.—p. 220. 


Abdominal Wounds. An analysis of seven total disruptions of 
abdominal incisions is presented. The presence of hypoproteine- 


mia and deficiency of plasma ascorbic acid in these cases and the 
possible influence of these factors are discussed. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


Vol. 75, October 1944 


*Studies on fracture convalescence. The influence cf diet on post-traumatic nitrogen 
deficit exhibited by fracture patients. J. E. Howard, J. Winternitz, W. Parson, 
R. 8. Bigham and H. Eisenberg.—p. 209. 


Vol. 75, November 1944 
*Vitamin C economy in the human subject. M. Pijoan and E. L. Lozner.—p. 303. 


*A note on the minimum requirements of man for vitamin C and certain other vita- 
mins. V. A. Najjar, L. E. Holt, Jr., and H. M. Royston.—p. 315. 


Fractures and Diet. Variations in size of patients were con- 
sidered in evaluating the role of dietary protein and total calories, 
A normal healthy man at bed rest was kept in nitrogen balance ona 
diet yielding 10 gm. nitrogen and 1600 calories/1.73 sq. m./24 hr. 
During starvation, a normal subject will have a 10 gm.-nitrogen 
deficiency. After operation or other trauma, the body sets upa 
vigorous protein catabolism with large losses of body protein. 
During this activity, increasing the protein and calorie intake does 
not effect conservation or storage of protein. Gradually, the de- 
struction of protein wanes and metabolism returns to normal. 
Studies have not been extensive enough to draw conclusions re- 
garding the efficacy of high-protein diets in trauma. One patient 
given testosterone propionate returned to nitrogen balance much 
sooner than the a subjects. ; 

Vitamin C. In astudy to determine the minimal daily require- 
ment of ascorbic acid to protect against scurvy and the period of 
protection afforded by saturation with this vitamin, one subject, 
completely saturated with ascorbic acid, consumed none of the 
vitamin until the plasma vitamin value was zero and the white 
cell-platelet layer Gen to decrease. On a diet of rice, cheeses, 
bran, eggs, and synthetic vitamins (except C), he received small 
amounts of ascorbic acid from biological sources. After 70 days 
on the vitamin C-free diet, 5 mg. of the vitamin was given in the 
form of orange juice; whereupon the white cell-platelet value 
dropped. At the end of 50 days, 10 mg. was given; this was con- 
tinued for 80 days and the dose then increased to 18 to 25 mg. daily. 
An increase in blood tissue levels was noted and maintained from 
the seventh to the twenty-second month. No clinical symptoms 
of scurvy developed during the 22-month period; wounds healed 
completely on the daily 25 mg. intake. takes. 6 subjects were 
placed on vitamin C-free diets after starvation. Symptoms of 
scurvy did not appear until depletion of ascorbic acid which took 
5to6months. It cansafely be assumed that saturation with vita- 
min C every four months offers protection from scurvy. 

Vitamin Requirements. Seven young adults were kept on 4 
diet of vitamin-free casein, Crisco, dextrimaltose No. 2, a mineral 
mixture, and a vitamin mixture for 18 mo. Fat-soluble vitamins 
were given in cod liver oil—5 drops daily, water-soluble vitamins 
as follows: ascorbic acid 25 mg., nicotinamide 25 mg., riboflavin 
1 mg., pyridoxine 1 mg., calcium pantothenate 1 mg., inositol 1 
mg., p-amino-benzoic acid 1 mg., choline chloride 5 mg., thiamin 
hydrochloride, variable. At no time in the experimental period 
did scurvy symptoms develop, indicating that 25 mg. daily is 
protective against scurvy. Requirements for the B factors would 
appear to be no more than that given in the basic diet. No foli¢ 
acid or biotin, both of which appear not to be dietary essentials 
for man, was fed. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 156, November 1944 

*Studies on the distribution, properties, and isolation of a naturally occurring precut- 
sor of nicotinic acid. W.A. Krehl and F. M. Strong.—p. 1. 

*The biological activity of a precursor of nicotinic acid in cereal products. W. 4. 
Krehl, C. A. Elvehjem and F. M. Strong.—p. 13. 

*The use of lactobacillus arabinosus in the microbiological determination of panto 
thenic acid. H. R. Skeggs and L. D. Wright.—p. 21. 

*The amino acid composition of human milk proteins. M. B. Williamson.—p. 47. 

*The relationship of methionine to fatty liver production and growth. C. R. Tread- 
well, H. C. Tidwell and J. H. Gast.—p. 237. 

*Growth in chicks fed amino acids. D. Mark Hegsted.—p. 247. 
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Lefer the Esthonians, if a fisherman 


or anyone else going out on important 


business happened to meet an old woman, 


he would turn back. 


Sasi ' aA Superstition ...an ancient 


notion that it was unlucky to meet an old 


woman just before transacting business. That 
was years ago, but even today notions which 
have no more basis in truth are kept alive. 

For instance, many people believe that canned 
foods require cooking, when, as you know, the 
truth of the matter is that additional cooking 
is wasteful — because it cooks away many of 
the vitamins and minerals which the canning 
process is designed to protect. Canned foods 
merely require heating to serve. 

The fact that such mistaken ideas about 
this great class of low-cost, appetizing, nutri- 
tional foods do exist calls for action. It is 


FOR TWENTY 
RUBLES 

| STAY OFF 

YOUR STREET 


important to public health that these mistaken 
ideas be corrected whenever and wherever 
encountered. Because of your influence in help- 
ing to form sound dietary habits, you are in 
a position to take on a share in this educational 
work. We urgently request your support. 

To help make your part in this easier, we 
have prepared a very brief booklet which 
answers simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly asked concern- 
ing commercially canned foods, their prepara- 
tion and use. For your free copy, drop a card to 


THE CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 
60 East 42ND STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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*Further studies of pyruvate metabolism by livers from vitamin B-deficient rats. 
F. J. Pilgrim and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 257. 

*Choline and the prevention of hemorrhagic kidneys in the rat. III. Amounts of 
water, nitrogen, total lipid, and choline in livers and kidneys. J. M. Patterson 
and E. W. McHenry.—p. 265. 

*Studies in carbohydrate metabolism. III. Metabolic defects in alloxan diabetes. 
DeW. Stetten, Jr., and G. E. Boxer.—p. 271. 
*The concentration of some B vitamins in bull semen. 

Salisbury.—p. 289. 


N. L. VanDemark and G. W. 


Nicotinic Acid Precursor. The substance in extracts of wheat 
bran and certain other biological materials which on mild alkali 
treatment becomes capable of stimulating the growth of Lacto- 
bacillus arabinosus is very probably a nicotinic acid derivative. 
This ‘‘precursor’’ was not readily separated from free nicotinic 
acid, as judged by microbiological assay, by various extraction, 
precipitation, adsorption, elution, or dialysis procedures. A 
charcoal adsorbate, carrying 13.5 times as much precursor as nico- 
tinic acid, was prepared, but the precursor could not be eluted 
from it. Evidence is presented which suggests that the precursor 
is a derivative of nicotinic acid consisting of the nicotiny] radical 
attached to a substituent bearing functional groups which render 
the entire molecule acidic and water-soluble. Methods of extract- 
ing and estimating the amount of the precursor in various mate- 
rials, as well as its stability under different conditions, also were 
studied. 

Activity of Nicotinic Acid Precurser. The existence of an al- 
kali-labile precursor of nicotinic acid in certain natural products 
has been confirmed. It is very probable that the dog can utilize 
the precursor as a source of nicotinic acid. Several sugar deriva- 
tives of nicotinamide do not resemble the precursor in their action 
on Lactobacillus arabinosus. On the other hand, several simple 
esters of nicotinic acid exhibit a type of biological activity closely 
similar to that of the precursor. 

Determination of Pantothenic Acid. A method has been pre- 
sented for the microbiological determination of pantothenic acid 
by use of Lactobacillus arabinosus 17-5. Various materials, 
assayed by this method, gave pantothenic acid values which com- 
pared favorably with those obtained by assay methods previously 
described. The advantages of this method over existing panto- 
thenic acid methods have been discussed. 

Amino Acids, Human Milk. Casein and lactalbumin from 
human and cow’s milk were isolated and the amino acids de- 
termined. In a comparison of human and cow’s milk diluted to 2 
volumes, analyses indicate that there is over 3 times as much cys- 
tine in human milk. However, less methionine was found in the 
human milk. On the basis of millimoles of total sulfur amino 
acids, there is no significant difference between the two. Diluted 
cow’s milk was shown to contain higher percentages of valine, 
threonine, and histidine, while human milk was found richer in 
tryptophane. 

Fatty Liver. Under the conditions of this study, amounts of 
other essential amino acids present in the diets determined the 
amount of dietary methionine that was used in growth. The 
amount of dietary methionine available for lipotropic action ap- 
peared to be limited by the amount used in growth. Rats receiv- 
ing the diet which contained 20 gm. arachin and 0.5 gm. methionine 
per 100 gm. diet grew normally and developed fatty livers; those on 
the diet containing 20 gm. arachin and | gm. methionine per 100 
gm. diet grew normally and the level of the liver lipids was only 
slightly above normal. Addition of methionine to a methionine- 
deficient diet promoted the storage of protein and fat in the tis- 
sues. 

Growth in Chicks. These data suggest that leucine, isoleucine, 
threonine, phenylalanine, and valine are essential amino acids for 
the chick. Glycine is required for normal growth. 

Pyruvate Metabolism in Deficiencies. It is suggested that bio- 
tin and pantothenic acid have some function, direct or indirect, 
in pyruvate metabolism. Results are complicated. by complex 
nutritional requirements and a complex enzyme system, neither 
of which is completely known at present. 

Choline and Hemorrhagic Kidneys. In a 10-day experimental 
period, during which a deprivation of choline causes kidney ab- 
normalities in young rats, there is a reduction in the actual amount 
of phospholipid in the kidneys and livers as well as a decrease in 
the ratio of phospholipid to total lipid. There is also a decrease 
in the amount of choline, although the ratio of choline to total 
phospholipid is practically unchanged. These results support the 
hypothesis that the kidney damage is due to a decreased formation 
of phospholipid. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. Origin of urinary glucose in a rat 
suffering from alloxan diabetes has been studied with the aid of 
deuterium. On a 60% carbohydrate diet it was found that about 
one fourth of the urinary glucose was synthesized in vivo and about 
three fourths was derived from the dietary carbohydrate. The 
proportion of liver glycogen synthesized in the diabetic animal 
from fragments smaller than hexose was greater than had been 
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found in normal rats. Synthesis of fatty acids had decreased to 
about 5% of the normal rate. The quantity of glucose not utilized 
as a result of this failure of fatty acid synthesis is of the same order 
of magnitude as that recovered in the urine. This failure of the 
diabetic animal to utilize glucose in the synthesis of fatty acids 
constitutes a major metabolic defect in this disease. 

Vitamin B in Semen. Thiamin, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, 
and niacin contents of fresh bull semen were found to be 0.89, 2.09, 
3.71, and 3.637 per cc., respectively. The spermatozoa count was 
correlated with the concentration of all four vitamins. Initial 
sperm motility was correlated with the concentration of thiamin, 
riboflavin, and niacin. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 25, November 1944 


*Intravenous feeding of a complete diet in a child. Report of acase. F. W. Helfrick 
and N. M. Abelson.—p. 400. 


*Goat’s milk anemia. Report of acase. E. M. Perkins.—p. 439. 


Intravenous Feeding. A 5-month-old white infant with Hirsch- 
sprung’s disease, complicated by a digestive upset and upper 
respiratory infection, developed a most extreme picture of maras- 
mus which gave every indication of a fatal termination. For 5 
days the baby was given a complete intravenous feeding of fats, 
carbohydrate, and amino acids in proportions and quantities 
recommended in a normal infant’s diet. There was a prompt and 
dramatic improvement in the nutrition, eventually permitting 
successful treatment of the Hirschsprung’s disease with prostig- 
mine. The success of this method strongly suggests that total 
feedings by vein can be a practical and lifesaving procedure, es- 
pecially applicable to children who are marasmic, or who for any 
reason are unable to handle an adequate diet by mouth, or when it 
is desirable to withhold oral feedings for therapeutic purposes. 

Goat’s Milk Anemia. The case of a 4-month-old infant who had 
been fed goat’s milk beginning the thirteenth day after birth and 
had subsequently developed anemia is described. In this one case 
of goat’s milk anemia, the lack of response to iron, diet, and trans- 
fusion therapy, and the dramatic response to liver extract intra- 
muscularly would seem to indicate that the required factor was in 
the liver and not in the iron. 


SCIENCE 
Vol. 100, November 24, 1944 


*Item. Science News.—p. 10. 


Apple Juice. A new self-preserving apple juice concentrate 
which can be reconstituted by the mere addition of water to an 
apple juice which tastes and smells like fresh apple cider, has been 
developed by USDA. It is made by heating fresh apple juice 
rapidly enough to avoid modifying its natural flavor, vaporizing 
the volatile flavoring constituents, and then collecting them as an 
essence from a simple fractioning column. The juice from which 
the flavoring constituents have been stripped is concentrated by 
evaporation and the flavoring essence added to the concentrated 
juice. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 37, November 1944 


*Nutrition survey of an entire rural county in North Carolina. 
K. Anderson.—p. 597. 
*The enigma of pellagra. R. E. Remington.—p. 605. 


D. F. Milam and R. 


Nutrition Survey. In a county-wide nutrition survey of 200 
selected rural families in eastern North Carolina, dietary intake 
levels were found to be far below N.R.C. standards. Physical 
findings, possibly attributable to dietary inadequacy, are listed 
and discussed. Plasma levels of vitamins C and A, total proteins, 
albumin, and hemoglobin are reported for the surveyed group. 
Findings indicate that dietary deficiencies are general and not due 
to lack of one or a few of the essential nutrients. 

Pellagra. Public health statistics show a 77% decline in pel- 
lagra mortality rates in 13 southern states between 1928-40, being 
a much higher rate of change than for any other endemic disease. 
The improvement is due to some cause or combination of causes 
which affects the entire population, and not to remedial measures. 
Distribution of money or food by federal relief agencies during 
1935-38 had no favorable effect on pellagra, there having been a 
slight increase in both incidence and mortality during those years. 
Mortality among Negroes is higher than among whites, but has 
decreased more rapidly. The female death rate is about 2.5 times 
that of the male in Negroes, and 1.75 in whites, whether the total 
mortality be high or low. This sex difference is limited to the 
years of active sex life, and suggests a line of further investigation 
into the etiology of pellagra. Since pellagra incidence and mor- 
tality rates have fallen markedly, it can be inferred that general 
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Goodbye, scarf and gloves... 
Shell be wet to her skin/ 
But the wheat germ in Ralston 
Protects from within 


Ifrick 


You know that whole grains are a 
charter member of the Basic-7. 

You know that wheat germ is the 
richest cereal source of B-vitamins. 
But did you know that hot Ralston 
wheat cereals are whole grain foods that 
contain 21% times as much wheat germ 
as whole wheat itself? 

That’s why these cereals have such a 
rich heart of wheat flavor. 

That’s why they offer extra protection 
. -- protection from within. 


Isn’t that worth remembering — 
worth talking about? 


FREE! Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 
New ..... Complete .....In Color 


An invaluable, non-commercial aid for classroom 
study, this cereal grain teaching kit includes: 
Student Pamphlet: 8-page, 814x11’, illustrated, “‘A 
Handbook of Cereal Grains.” 
Wall Chart: Cross-section illustration of wheat 
grain with notes on nutritional values. 23x35’. 
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malnutrition may have decreased to a somewhat similar degree. 
It is predicted that these rates will continue to decline, and that 
the rate of decline may be accelerated by such efforts as the 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
Vol. 28, October 1944 


National Nutrition Program and the enrichment of refined’¢ereal * “Blueprint of restaurant thinking.—p. 33. 


products with vitamins. 





AMERICAN COOKERY 


Vol. 49, November 1944 
Milks that are storable.—p. 18. 
*The milk your milkman brings.—p. 22. 
*The drama of process cheese. M. Dahnke.—p. 24. 
*Milk proteins as “enrichers.”” J. W. Coatsworth.—p. 26. 
*Relighting America’s kitchens. R. Nowland.—p. 42. 
*Flavor—has it age and sex?—p. 32. 


Milk Control. In order to coordinate the efforts of all agencies 
participating and bring about greater uniformity in milk control 
practices, the U. S. Public Health Service formulated the Milk 
Ordinance and Code under which all milk handlers must possess 
a permit from the local health officer, and dairy farms and milk 
plants are inspected at least once every 6 mo. The effective ap- 
plications of sanitary measures in the production, handling, and 
distribution of milk have brought a decrease in mortality due to 
milk-borne diseases. Pasteurization of milk is required unless 
the producer is licensed to sell certified milk which must conform 
to the 70 points outlined in official Methods and Standards of 
American Association of Medical Milk Commissions, such as fre- 
quent physical examinations of cows and their handlers, weekly 
bacteriological testing of milk, inspection of utensils, water 
supply, stables, and proper feeding of the animals. 

Process Cheese. Processed cheese, of high keeping quality, 
uniform in flavor, capable of being packaged in small unit sizes 
without loss or waste, had its beginnings during World War I. 
Scientific control, from fluid milk through the making and curing, 
selection and blending for processing, down to packaging, is 
responsible for the excellent quality of this cheese. Cheeses vary 
in character depending upon the time of year they are made, 
the kind of pasture on which the cows graze, the cure of cheese. 
Every batch of cheese packaged is laboratory-tested for consumer 
use. To assure perfect blending of the various cheeses used, a 
small amount of emulsifier, either sodium phosphate, tartrate, or 
sodium citrate, is added. 

Cereal “‘Enrichers.’”? The nutritional limitation of any food is 
conditioned by the minimum proportion of the essential amino 
acids present. Now that the amounts of essential amino acids 
present can be determined, the protein value of the various cereal 
and grain products may be enhanced through supplementation 
with small quantities of proteins or amino acids from animal or 
other sources, white bread, for instance, by the inclusion of 3 to 
4% skim milk solids and 2% lactalbumin; 2 to 2.5 lb. white bread 
containing these would furnish about 3000 calories, 100 gm. protein 
and the daily optimal needs of all the essential amino acids. 

Kitchen Illumination. Illumination greatly affects the quality 
of work, and should be supplied so that its intensity and focus can 
be controlled by the individual working in specific areas. Ceiling 
illumination of high intensity produces nervous irritability, can- 
not be controlled by the individual, does not give relief from strain 
produced by shadows, and should be replaced by spot lighting 
placed high in the corners and focused on specific work areas. 
Specially designed tables are practical that incorporate a type of 
shaded cove lighting on the work-table edge which prevents 
glare and focuses light on the working surface instead of the 
worker’s eyes and supplies shadow contrast around the tables 
where high visibility and intensity are not required. A shaded 
cove light at shoulder heightor higher should be planned for in the 
architectural design of kitchens where equipment is all placed 
against the wall. This lighting should have rheostatic control of 
intensity and focus for each specific work area. 

Flavor Preferences. Flavor is a balance between smell and 
taste, with smell as the infinite, appealing overtone. The liking 
of infants for sweet things and dislike of sour is a natural phe- 
nomenon. A baby is sensitive to taste at birth and has distinct 
likes and dislikes. Later, associations and training are important 
factors in the development of preferences. Because children have 
such a wide distribution of taste buds, they are much more sensi- 
tive to various tastes than adolescents or adults. The sensitivity 
on the tip of the tongue may become so reduced as a person grows 
older that the taste here may entirely disappear. Testing of odor 
preferences shows that maple is well liked by all age groups; onion 
and garlic by older people who are losing some of their interest in 
chocolate and tea. Nearly all old people like the odor of rasp- 
berries. The liking for coffee reaches its peak in middle age and 
then tends to decrease. Experiments show that women of all 
ages, in comparison with men, prefer tart, fruity flavors and care 
less for the sweet. : 


Simplicity is the best policy. L. D. Freeman—p. 64. 
*Stoddard .. . efficiency . . . they’re synonymous terms to restaurants.—p. 72. 


Vol. 28, November 1944 


*What are we going to do about sanitation? M.M.O’Donnell.—p. 25. 

Braised beef dishes to star cold weather menus. J. A. Cline.—p. 30. 

*What about those 200,000 restaurant employees from the armed forces?—p.°33. 
*Vote your choice today.—p. 34. 

*Watch quantity with portion control and serve quality. G. L. Wenzel.—p. 38. 


Restaurant Operation. In answer to the question, What plans 
are restaurant operators making for the future? some evade the 
problem thinking that peace will be the panacea for all personnel 
problems. Through training-within-industry courses, establish- 
ment of a restaurant administration program at the University of 
Chicago, and similar activities, there will doubtless be a trend up. 
ward in the caliber of restaurant personnel, especially at super. 
visory levels. Some believe that postwar planning should start 
with the kitchen. Much better insulation should be worked out 
for gas units and improvements in thermostats now in general uge 
are greatly needed. Dishwashing machines should be insulated 
to keep as much heat as possible from the kitchen and glass wash- 
ing machines equipped with electric dryers. Restaurants must 
be prepared to meet the public demand for nutritious food com. 
binations, and more of the natural flavor should be retained in the 
processing of frozen foods. There are sure to be great changes in 
cookery, because of frozen and dehydrated foods; various concen- 
trates now being used by the armed forces will become familiar 
to the thousands who return to civilian life, and acceptance, there- 
fore, will not require a long process of education. Frozen meat 
and poultry meats in small containers will permit small operators 
greater variety of menu. Pastries, pies, and sweet goods of all 
kinds can be prepared in quantity by being frozen, held for an 
indefinite period, and baked as needed. Potatoes, tomatoes, 
mixed vegetables for soups, and certainly eggs in dehydrated form 
will be used extensively. Manufacturers could do a much better 
job if they had trained instructors to demonstrate the proper use 
of their equipment. Many fine pieces of equipment, set aside 
because the employees claim they are no good, would do the job 
if the manufacturer affixed to the machine directions for some of 
the practical ways of using the equipment. Instructions framed 
under glass are often not hung in the proper place or soon become 
broken or misplaced. Plastics will be used in the manufacture of 
equipment after the war. 

Efficiency in Food Service. Two successful devices are an auto- 
matic frying pan and an instrument for timing the'table service. 
The first measures both the temperature and the cooking time ofa 
chicken; the second controls service at 8 tables at one time by 
means of a sheet of paper marked off in 8 divisions which slowly 
emerges from the mechanism in a small metal box. After the 
proper code marks are inscribed, it shows at a glance what is under 
way. A time and motion study of table service shows that the 
approximate cost of a motion such as picking up a cup is about 
equal to that of taking two steps at the ordinary gait while one 
second of time wasted costs approximately one-fiftieth of a cent. 
By means of a small instrument, the cost of serving a group ata 
table is broken down and any lost motion and lost time located. 
It has been determined that a lone diner will finish a meal in 2 
min. with “‘perfect’’ service; 4 at a table will take nearly twice as 
long. To reduce the need to bang oven doors and poke around in 
the food, an elaborate system of bells gives out bulletins on every- 
thing that is cooking. A basket container for deep-fat frying 
works like an electric toaster. A mixing machine ensures that 
cake batter will always have the right consistency. The shrinkage 
in roasting standing ribs of beef has been reduced to 23%. Every 
portion of food served is weighed and measured. 

Sanitation. Knowledge of bacteriology, medical zoology, 
communicable diseases, and hygiene is required in order to under- 
stand how sanitation applies to every phase of food handling. 
Students should be impressed with the role that restaurant sanl- 
tation plays in preventing bacterial contamination of food and 
making kitchens and the adjuncts to kitchens the clean, scientifi¢ 
workrooms they should be. Sanitation is as important to the sue- 
cess of the restaurant as the food. Without a high degree of sanl- 
tation, profit can be wiped out by waste due to spoilage thro’ 
faulty Ceediien or neglect of raw or cooked food. Without 
operator knowledge of, and insistence on a high degree of sanita- 
tion there will not be kitchen cleanliness, although the dining room 
may be clean because of patron demand. An educational film on 
restaurant sanitation, to be shown in connection with a course 0D 
this subject, is now being made by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Restaurant sanitation must be taught in college with the same 
thoroughness as business law, marketing, production, and nutf- 
tion. 
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/ — CONCISE, EASY-TO-USE 
Refrigeration Teaching Chart 
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@ The cycle of electric refriger- 
ation presented in simple terms, 
illustrated with diagrams, so 
that everyone can readily under- 
stand exactly how an electric 
refrigerator operates. 

Suitable for classes in Home- 
making, Food Preparation and 
Equipment. Size 37¥%2 x 24%. 
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Employing War Veterans. The Army and Navy have trained 
upwards of 200,000 men and women in the technique of military 
feeding. Through local U. 8. Employment Service offices, quali- 
fied war veterans may be referred to jobs in the restaurant in- 
dustry in the shortest time. A ‘‘We Want Help”’ article in the 
October American Restaurant Magazine brought a letter from a 
captain in the Air Corps who suggested restaurant managers 
contact the Educational Division of the Army so that training 
courses and materials available to the servicemen can be brought 
to their attention. 

Tearoom Problems. An interesting criticism of tearoom at- 
mosphere, decorations, furniture, and food, with rebuttal by a 
prominent tearoom operator. 

Small Restaurant. A small Chicago restaurant seating 38 
and measuring less than 18 by 40 ft. specializes in hamburgers, 
ground on the premises, of boneless chuck or round (fat off) with 
10% cod fat added, and no filling of any kind. Portion control 
plays an enormous part in success. The chef slices all food. All 
vegetables, jelly, ketchup, and everything possible is portioned 
in soufflé cups; for vegetables a No. 47 cup. The simplest way to 
bring your food cost in line is to keep a running daily record by 
items: tomatoes, lettuce, eggs, milk, ice cream, bacon, etc. 


BAKER’S HELPER 
Vol. 82, October 7, 1944 
*Wisconsin bakers hear how to find answer to the 589 million dollar question. 
Swearingen.—p. 32. 
*Simplified streamlined production through prepared mixes. 
*More about retail bake shop cost studies.—p. 70. 


Vol. 82, October 21, 1944 


*Bakers help the war program. L. Sullivan.—p. 26. 
*Vary rolls and specialty cakes with fruit fillings and icings. J. A. Lambeth.—p. 46. 
Using soy flour in machine-made cookies. W.E. Broeg.—p. 48. 


C.C. 


W. E. Broeg.—p. 48. 


Vol. 82, November 4, 1944 


*Coat and products charts displayed at ABA meeting.—p. 36. 


*Simplified streamlined production through prepared mixes. W. E. Broeg.—p. 46. 


Vol. 82, November 18, 1944 


*Greasing the loaf and not the pan.—p. 26. 
*A plea for placing disabled vets and others on jobs.—p. 32. 
*Simplified streamlined production through prepared mixes. W. E. Broeg.—p. 54. 


Vol. 82, December 2, 1944 


*Fitting former employees to jobs.—p. 34. 


Bakery Business in Wisconsin. The per capita purchases of 
bread and bakery products have increased from $9.32 in 1939 to 
$13.33 in 1943. To maintain this volume probably demands con- 
tinuation of high wages now paid bakery employees, improvement 
of quality, appetite, and price appeal of bakery-made goods to 
compete favorably with the home-baked, and education of the 
public on the nutritive value of bakery products. 

Prepared Mixes. The doughnut mix for thin, crisp crust 
doughnuts could be varied to use as ball doughnuts, molasses or 
honey doughnuts, cocoanut doughnuts, twisted crullers, nutmeg 
doughnuts, cinnamon doughnuts, bag doughnuts,- and whole 
wheat doughnuts. Methods for making the above variations are 
given. 

Bakeshop Cost Studies. A time count on direct shop labor on 
loaves of bread shows that in four bakeries an average of 202 loaves 
were made at the rate of 42 seconds per loaf. 

Bakery Costs. The baking industry has contributed to stab- 
ilization of food prices during the war more than any other seg- 
ment of the food front. Cereals and bakery products show a 
rise of only 16% from August 1939, to August 1944, as compared 
to a 97% rise in fruits and vegetables, 76% in eggs, 45% fats and 
oils, 44% dairy products, 35% meats, 32% sugar and sweets, and 
31% beverages. 

Roll and Cake Variations. Gives recipes for four kinds of jelly 
roll, strawberry cream mallow, peach cream filling and icing, and 
suggestions and method of making cream mallow fruit rolls, cream 
mallow fruit cuts, peach cream layers, peach cream cups, and 
peach cream slices. 

Cost and Products Charts. The distribution of the baker’s 
dollar in 1941 was: profit 5 cents, tax 2, selling and delivery 32, 
manufacturing 30, ingredients 31 cents; in 1944, profit 4 cents, tax 
4, selling and delivery 21, manufacturing 27, and ingredients 44 
cents. 

Streamlined Food Production. The restaurant and hotel baker 
finds most of his work piling up near mealtime when he is required 
to serve many hot bread items. Mixes will help ease the strain 
of production. Seasonal hot breads should be featured. Fresh 
fruit, frozen fresh fruit, fresh and frozen vegetables may be 
added to hot breads as feature items; for example, a corn muffin 
to which has been added fresh or frozen corn, or solid frozen blue- 
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berries mixed into the batter just previous to baking. When 
frozen fruits are added, allowance must be made for the resulting 
chilling which stiffens up the batter, but no additional moisture 
should be added. Jam, jellies, and marmalade may be added to 
muffin bases just previous to baking. Hot bread recipes, such ag 
basic bran muffin and variations, southern corn muffins, and dry 
blend for corn muffins, are given. 

Loaf Greasing. Loaf greasing machines are being built by 
bakers as a result of the labor shortage in pan greasing depart- 
ments; one is the short belt device that acts as a pick-off at the 
moulder drum, the other the long belt type that serves as a pan- 
ning table. Available floor space determines type to be used. 
The machine consists of a belt over which the loaves pass, and in 
passing become oiled as the belt has been previously coated with 
grease. A scraper can be provided to wipe off the roller and thus 
control the amount of oil. The motors vary from one quarter to 
a full horsepower and are mounted on shelves on the bottom of the 
machines. The complete machine is mounted on rollers. To 
get the loaves completely greased they must make one full turn as 
they cross the belt. The loaf moulder is set up on a wooden block 
6 to 8 in. high; when the loaves drop out of the drum they gain 
enough speed to make this turn. One way to grease the ends of 
the loaves is to fasten a series of wicks across the width of the 
belt, the wicks absorbing the oil. The greasing of ends can be 
done by hand by the operator as he picks the loaves off the belt, 
at speeds up to 35 loaves per minute. Loaf greasing requires con- 
siderably more grease than pan greasing but is easier on the pans 
for there is less handling. A serious disadvantage is the appear- 
ance of grey streaks on the crust of open top bread due to the top 
crust being covered with oil. A good vegetable oil will minimize 
this and avoid smoking at the delivery end of the oven. 

Employing Veterans. Pre-placement examinations should be 
given to applicants to determine physical limitations and en- 
vironmental conditions to be avoided. The Civil Service Com. 
mission recommends a code that numbers physical restrictions 
and environmental restrictions up to 35 and indicates what the 
person cannot do or under what conditions or environment he 
cannot work. Most frequent defects are: visual, hearing, ortho- 
pedic, and surgically remediable defects, also chronic diseases and 
mental attitudes. 

Prepared Mixes. In a sweet muffin-dry blend method, dry in- 
gredients, shortening and dry milk are mixed the night before or 
even a few days before needed and whole eggs, molasses and water 
added just before baking. This method assures swift production 
and mix can be prepared at a slack time, then divided and several 
small batches made up. Tea biscuits, scones, currant, fruit, ral- 
sin or similar biscuits, Sally Lunns, oatmeal, bran, whole wheat, 
graham, cracked wheat, and soy muffins may also be made froma 
similar dry mix. A good griddlecake should be made witha 
fast-acting baking powder, since the retarded-action powders do 
not make a griddlecake as tender or light and often have an un- 
pleasant aftertaste. Includes recipes for prepared pancake and 
waffle mixes. 

Employing Veterans. Approximately 80,000 men per month are 
being returned to civilian life as over age or because of physical 
or mental disability. Now is the time to learn how to handle the 
problem before the number becomes larger. A first principle of 
supervision is to make the best use of each man’s ability. Since 
hundreds of jobs in the armed services bear a close relationship to 
civilian jobs, every possible use should be made of acquired skills. 
In selecting jobs for handicapped men, it is well to work very 
closely with the company medical department or other medical 
advisers. Veterans who have physical disabilities, injuries, or 
illnesses should be given thorough medical examinations before 
being assigned to work to avoid disappointments. 


BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 44, October 1944 
*Comfortable lighting for tomorrow’s office buildings. W.Sturrock.—p. 22. 
*How shall cleaning workers be assigned for top efficiency?—p. 25. 
An analysis of insurance protection (part one).—p. 46. 
*Proper lubrication protects equipment. E. W. Fair.—p. 50. 
Painting radiators.—p. 53. 


Vol. 44, November 1944 
*The other side of the post-war picture. H. Burstein.—p. 21. 
Millions for modernization. M. E. Randell.—p. 30. 
How shall cleaning workers be assigned for top efficiency?—p. 32. 
*Cost of cleaning.—p. 33. 


Lighting. The Illuminating Engineering Society’s recom- 
mended practice specifies a minimum of 50-ft. candles for stend- 
graphic work, typing, accounting, bookkeeping and other pro- 
longed close work. Intermittent reading and writing require 4 
minimum of 25ft. The control of brightness and brightness ratios 
in the visual field is not easy because it involves many factors 
which include the lighting unit, the decoration, furnishings, cus- 
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toms, individual tastes, etc. Of first importance is the design of 
the lighting unit so that it not only properly distributes the light 
but also adequately shields the light source from the eyes of the 
office worker. The preference today is for fluorescent lamps— 
hot or cold cathode type. From the glare point of view, the two 
types of tubes differ little. The hot cathode of 40- and 100-watt 
size have been used in practically all fluorescent office lighting to 
date. Reports indicate that annual operating cost of cold cathode 
systems are 25 to 60% in excess of the conventional fluorescent 
systems now in use. 

Cleaning Schedules. Twenty-five representative building 
owners and managers comment as follows: that it takes more units 
and more hours to do the same amount of work today; cleaning 
costs are higher and it is difficult to keep a full and efficient crew; it 
is necessary to stretch some jobs to semi-monthly, monthly or 
longer basis; there has been little reduction in janitorial services, 
with the exception of window cleaning; charwomen assigned to def- 
inite posts give the best results; one owner cleans one room thor- 
oughly every night, the others get a routine cleaning which makes it 
possible to get to all rooms within a year; one polishes furniture 
only at the request of the tenants and at their expense; another 
feels that washing sidewalks in the morning helps to keep lobby 
and elevator cabs clean. 

Lubrication of Equipment. Regular maintenance check-ups, 
constant attention to correcting ailments before they develop into 
serious trouble, and day-by-day attention to lubrication are of the 
utmost importance. Four points include: lubricants of sufficient 
quality to measure up to the demands; lubricants specifically de- 
signed for each purpose; guard against even the slightest con- 
tamination of lubricant either in storage or when being applied; 
frequent and thorough lubrication check-ups. Watch closely all 
bearing seals for they can easily become worn and there is no 
warning until damage has been done. Speed of operation of every 
piece of equipment must be watched, also operation temperatures. 
Nothing, however, can cause wasted machinery investment or 
reduce operating efficiency so readily as lubricant contamination. 

Postwar Deflation. Lists factors created during war period 
that will contribute to a long period of postwar deflation, namely: 
increase in number of non-agricultural workers; a better trained 
working force; greater attention to systematic training and up- 
grading; extension of industrial research; increased employment 
opportunities for Negroes; larger, stronger, trade unions; and ex- 
tension of union management cooperation. A recent Department 
of Commerce study lists a potential unemployment maximum of 
19} million men and women. 

Cleaning Costs. A superintendent gives this information on 
cleaning costs on a man-hour basis in 1941: Mopping terrazzo 
corridors and adjacent tile floors in toilets while working their way 
from the 30 to the 17 floor via night elevator, meanwhile applying 
an initial mopping of TSP solution, followed by a warm, clear 
rinse, 1260 sq. ft. per man-hour. Mopping unwaxed linoleum in 
open office, 1530 sq. ft. per man-hour. Mopping offices with con- 
crete and linoleum floors, 1085 sq. ft. per man-hour. For the same 
work, respectively, in 1943: 1026 sq. ft. per man-hour; same as pre- 
ceding method, except worked way down from 14 floor by stairway 
rather than from 30 via night elevator, 533 sq. ft. per man-hour; 
and 470 sq. ft. per man-hour. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Vol. 36, December 1944 


*Strengthening home economics states. A. B. Milan.—p. 613. 

*Should the AHEA run an employment service? B. Dodge, M. Fedde, F. Halli, M. 
Dye, M. E. Sather and K. V. A. Burns.—p. 641. 

*Ascorbic acid content of school lunches. F. I. Scoular and A. R. Bryan.—p. 651. 


Home Economists. In 1940, 50 years after the first courses in 
home economics were offered at Oregon State College, a study of 
2366 home economics graduates with bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees showed that 2 out of 3 married within 3 years after leaving 
college, and 5 out of 6 eventually married. Only one out of 8 
married graduates was employed, whereas 13 out of 14 single 
graduates were wage earners. A study during 1943-44 of the ac- 
tivities and attitudes of a sampling of recently married home eco- 
nomics graduates whose husbands are in the armed forces showed 
that 80 out of 84 did not plan to remain in the earning professions 
but expected to devote their time to homemaking after their hus- 
bands returned to civilian life. Fields into which most Oregon 
State College graduates go immediately upon graduation are 
teaching, dietetics, the USDA extension service, home economics 
journalism, commercial foods work, or nursery school teaching; 
but only a small percentage of these continue as wage earners be- 
yond 3 years. 

A.H.E.A. Employment Service. The following opinions were 
submitted among others: (1) Several professional associations, 
among them the American Dietetic Association and the American 
Chemical Society, carry on a personnel service, a study of which 
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would be indicated. The person to direct such a service should 
combine personnel work and home economics in her training and 
experience and have a broad professional vision. She should be 
familiar with the training given at various colleges and the present 
outlets for graduates, and be alert to find and develop new open- 
ings. She should be given the office help needed to enable her to 
visit training schools, confer with employers, and interview appli- 
cants in various parts of the country. (2) What the A.H.E.A, 
should have is an Office of Information, rather than an employ- 
ment service—not an agency working aggressively to locate and 
fill openings but a national roster of professionally trained persong 
to wich those in search of personnel could turn. This Office of 
Information would have a list of all A.H.E.A. members with a 
brief statement as to their training and present position, really 
an expansion of the present membership list. It would also have 
a separate file of all members with the doctor’s degree in each 
field of home economics, and another for those with the master’s 
degree. One much-needed service would be a study of the trends 
in demand for home economists and in salaries in the various fields, 
(3) The list of institutions from which membership is drawn is 
almost endless; the quality of the training varied even within a 
single school. One institution, for example, trains excellent nur- 
sery school teachers but its work in clothing and textiles is little 
better than that of an excellent high school. True, the American 
Dietetic Association has handled placement successfully, but its 
problem is far simpler. All its members have had similar basic 
training so that standards for membership can be specific. Home 
economics covers an ever-broadening territory. In most place- 
ment work, the personality of the candidate is as important as her 
training. While the problem of personal interviews is probably 
not insurmountable, it would present serious difficulties even were 
the bureau’s headquarters centrally located. Placement is ex- 
pensive. A top-notch person must head it, for placement is nowa 
profession, not an avocation. Not only would she have to know 
well the institutions which train home economists and be able to 
evaluate shrewdly the abilities of candidates for jobs, but she 
would also have to be informed concerning the business and pro- 
fessional world into which she would be steering these candidates. 
Placement also requires an enormous amount of stenographie 
service and many square feet of office space—not_ insignificant 
items of expense. A state educational association that has under- 
taken a placement service for its members has found it must charge 
a 3% fee to take care of expenses. 

Ascorbic Acid in School Lunches. The best sources of ascorbie 
acid at the end of the food preparation period were: a combination 
salad of tomato, green pepper, onion, and lettuce, containing 565, 
mg. per 100 gm., and oranges containing 38.38 mg. per 100 gm 
Other foods which contained 20 or more mg. ascorbic acid per 1@ 
gm. included fruit cup; fruit jello; grapefruit, orange, and pine 
apple; oranges and prunes; salads composed of cabbage and gree 
pepper, or cabbage, celery and tomatoes, and raw turnip strip 
Foods which retained 50% or more of their original ascorbic aex 
were carrots and peas; fruit cup; fruit jello; grapefruit, orange am 
pineapple; oranges and prunes; liver, candied sweet potatoe 
cabbage salad variations; lettuce and tomato salad; tomato, green 
pepper, onion, and lettuce salad; and raw turnip strips. Wher 
compared with the N.R.C. standards, an adequate quantity ¢ 
ascorbic acid for any age group was furnished by the school lunel 
on only one day when 96.97 to 98.66% was furnished by an orange 
served for dessert. Children served at the end of the lunches 
period were given food containing 43.66 to 99.68% as much ascorbit 
acid as those served first. i 
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*The food of China.—M. M. Kramer.—p. 527. 
*The history of home economics. Part VI. H. T. Craig.—p. 533. 
*American Dietetic Association annual meeting. E.M. Barber.—p. 540. 


Chinese Food Habits. China is normally a land of industrious 
workers, their biggest job that of food production. Legumes in 
great variety have long been used, enormous quantities of mixed 
soybean and corn and/or millet meal to make inexpensive bread. 
Bean curd in some of its many forms has usually been cheap 
enough for most families to use regularly. Many other varieties 
of beans and peas are used—string beans of many kinds; large, 
flat beans a bit lixe Limas; bean sprouts. Peanuts are popular 
and have been produced widely. Sweet potatoes have become an 
essential part of the autumn scene—vendors bake them at stoves 
on the street corner and sell to passersby. Many vegetables are 
produced abundantly and stored so that all classes can afford 
vegetables in normal times. Chinese cabbage and fall spinach are 
available through the fall and until late winter, at reasonable 
prices, followed by vegetables like spring spinach from protecte 
gardens. Carrots are available, as well as local varieties of rad- 
ishes and turnips, several of which have excellent keeping qualities 
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and are to be had most of the winter. Important also are tender 
spring leeks, tall Chinese onions, and garlic. Some of the many 
melons and squashes were introduced into China from Persia 
centuries ago: They are relished by the masses—workmen buy 
great slices at street stalls. Tomatoes are a more recent intro- 
duction—coolies and ricksha men stop at street markets for ‘“‘hsi 
hung shih” or ‘‘western red persimmons” to eat along the way. 
Most fruit and vegetables are purchased by weight. 

The Chinese household has fruit when it is plentiful; otherwise, 
it is purchased as a special treat for the children, or as a gift, 
or served when guests are entertained for a meal. Normally, a 
middle class family would have vegetables regularly, each meal. 
Ordinarily the masses use animal products but little. They like 
pork, but even so, they have it in quantity only at feasts. Ordi- 
narily they use small portions only, to give flavor to vegetable 
dishes. Mutton is seen in Mohammedan neighborhoods, beef in 
large centers. Dairy products in most of China except Mongolia 
are used only among those who have adopted foreign habits. 
Poultry and eggs are popular. Sea-food dishes are relished, but 
little used by people far from sea or river. Even in normal times, 
the fat content of the diet is low. However, in preparing most 
vegetable dishes a fat of plant origin like peanut oil, hemp oil, or 
cottonseed oil is used by people who can afford it. The food 
served is ordinarily clean and palatable, with a grain product of 
first importance: steamed rice especially in the South; in the 
North, breads of various types, sometimes baked, more often 
steamed, made with wheat flour, corn meal, mixed meal of soy- 
beans and corn and/or millet. Wheat flour is made into the ever- 
popular noodles, or ‘“‘mein,’’ and various grains are served as a 
sort of gruel, such as millet—thick, so that it may be eaten with 
chop sticks, or thin enough to drink from the bowl, often at the 
end of the meal. Even the poorest use a little of the shredded 
salted vegetables such as pickled turnip, for seasoning. Other 
foods, as varied as income permits, accompany the rice or bread— 
vegetables with a bit of pork or bean curd, then, if the income is 
larger, more animal products. Delicious seasoning is achieved 
by suitable combinations of soy sauce, wine, onions, sesame oil, 
fresh ginger root and dried yellow lily buds. Soups are made from 
a variety of vegetables and/or meat, fish, poultry. Sweet-sour 
spare ribs, Peiping duck, pigeon eggs, prawn, and ‘‘chicken vel- 
vet”’ are reserved for special feasts. The Chinese have developed 
cooking methods commendable for vitamin and mineral con- 
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servation—brief cooking with a minimum of water is the rule fo; 
green and leafy vegetables, with cooking water served with the 
vegetable or made into sauce. Recipes for string beans with pork. 
Peiping-style, and pork with cabbage, Shantung-style, are ip. 
cluded. 

History of Home Economics. Traces history of home economics 
education after 1917 to the present when it progressed from q 
limited field of domestic science and art in the classroom and 
laboratory to a wide field of home and community projects. In 
1920-21 the home economics curriculum was expanding to include 
child care and advanced nutrition, with more colleges introducing 
home management houses. During 1921 Purdue University, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and Oregon State Agricultural 
College reported cafeteria courses. Courses ‘‘leading to position 
as dietitians’’ were reported in nearly all leading colleges witha 
home economics department. Milestones in the A.H.E.A., from 
1917, are listed by years, including mention of the work of home 
economists during World War I [no mention, however, of the work 
of dietitians in the Army for the first time during that war, nor of 
the formation of the A.D.A.in 1918]. In 1934 trained nutritionists 
were employed on the staffs of many state relief administrators 
to aid in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. In 1935 
Illinois was the first state to appoint an administrative dietitian 
for transient service. During the spring of 1936 the school lunch 
project was carried on in New York City, District of Columbia, 
and in 36 states—Utah being one of the pioneers. A. H. E. A. 
membership requirements in 1939 stated that applicants must be 
home economics graduates of recognized colleges or have equiva- 
lent training. The fact that Dietitian’s Aides entered the war 
effort in 1943 is noted as a ‘‘milestone.”’ 

A.D. A. Annual Meeting. ‘‘The twin sciences of dietetics and 
nutrition have made their way out of the hospital into the world. 
Beginning within the walls of the hospital and reserved for sick 
patients, they are now at the service of the general public, not only 
in our own country but to some extent internationally.’’ The first 
meetings of the Association were devoted almost entirely to insti- 
tutional dietary and administration problems. While these ques- 
tions were not neglected during the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention, addresses by internationally-known speakers not only 
from research and medical fields but also agriculture and eco- 
nomics were featured. 
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The Animal’s Requirement of Water. Water requirement, in 
the sense of total water intake, is determined by the total outgo, 
in faeces and urine, as water vaporised to dissipate heat, and as 
milk or eggs, or built into new tissue during growth, fattening or 
pregnancy. The amount drunk simply makes up the difference 
between requirement and water taken in with food, and so depends 
on the nature of the ration... . 

In cattle the water content of faeces is of the order of 80 per 
cent for steers and dry cows, and 85 per cent for milking cows. 
The outgo in urine appears to be determined primarily by the 
amount of roughage in the ration. A high protein intake will 
increase urine volume above that determined by the roughage 
intake. 


The loss of water by vaporisation depends on the coat covering, 
the plane of nutrition and the external temperature. Sheari 
reduces water loss. With rise in plane of nutrition the tot 
amount of heat to be dissipated increases and, temperature re- 
maining constant, the proportion to be dissipated by vaporisa- 
tion of water increases... . . 

It seems likely that the capacity to dissipate heat may be 4 
most important special characteristic of the high yielding cow and 
may set the limit to milk production in the tropics. Further 
planned studies on high yielding cows at high external tempera- 
tures are required.—Excerpts from The Water Economy of Farm 
Animals, by I. Leitch and J. S. Thomson. Nutrition Abstr. & Rev., 
October 1944. Reprints 1 s. each on application to: The Secretary, 
Rowett Institute, Bucksburn, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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Army Diet in the Tropics. A study of the Army dietary was 
made in a forward area on an island in the Southwest Pacific. 
The study was prompted by an increasing number of soldiers who 
complained of loss of appetite, weight, and energy and an increase 
in irritability and sleeplessness. 

A quantitative study of the diet as provided and as consumed 
by a small group of soldiers in a forward area in the tropics re- 
vealed primary dietary deficiencies in calcium, thiamin, riboflavin, 
and ascorbie acid. Studies by other investigators suggest that 
certain additional conditioning factors may render more acute 
the effects of this primary lack. The secondary or conditioning 
factors of importance in our studies were the influence of anxiety 
states, the influence of tropical heat and humidity in reducing the 


desire for food, the effect of palatability in reducing the intake 
of foods, and the increased bodily requirements incident to an 
unusually high carbohydrate diet. 

These findings suggest that the dietary as provided to troops 
in the tropics be fortified with respect to the deficient elements. 
Such a program is said to be now underway whereby increased 
amounts of apie and vitamins are being incorporated in flour 
and yeast. The supplemental use of polyvitamin preparations 
in that case would not be advised except when circumstances 
indicate a failure to obtain sufficient quantities of those sub- 
stances in the food eaten.—Rush, Alexander (Capt., M.C., A.U.S.). 
Study of Army Diet in the Tropics. Bull. U. S. Army Med. Dept. 
82: 43, November 1944. 
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Effect of Caffeine on Human Beings. As ordinarily taken in 
beverages, caffeine produces a mild stimulation of the cortical 
centers characterized by wakefulness and alertness. In some 
persons, or with larger amounts, restlessness, muscle tenseness, 
and an inability to concentrate are also produced. There is 
little effect on the medullary centers and peripheral organs, 
except for mild diuresis, until medicinal doses are administered. 
Then there may be respiratory and circulatory stimulation. 
With extratherapeutic doses these effects become more pro- 


nounced and delirium may be produced, but fatal poisoning 
almost unknown. A certain amount of tolerance is produced by 
continued use of beverages containing caffeine, and headache 
has been described as a withdrawal symptom. Moderate, con- 
tinued use of beverages containing caffeine would not appear to 
harmful. Immoderate use probably impairs both mental and 
physical performance in the direction of inexactness and mis 
judgment.—Queries and Minor Notes, J. A. M. A., December 
23, 1944. 
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REMEMBER when Teacher used to scold you for 
looking at the answer in the back of the Arithmetic 
before you had worked a problem? 

Her rule doesn’t apply to grown-ups faced with 
dishwashing problems. The sensible thing for them 
to do is call on the Wyandotte Representative for 
the answers. 

For dishwashing and glass washing by machine, 
he’ll recommend Wyandotte Keego.* It removes 
soil in a jiffy, no matter how hard the water. 


* Registered trade-mark. 


YANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ¢J. B. Ford Division * Wyandotte, Michigan 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


DIETETIC ASSOCIATION’ 


NOW, 
NOW, 
JOHNNY! 


Then it rinses freely, leaving no film behind. 

For hand dishwashing, Wyandotte H.D.C.* is the 
all-around cleaner. Sudsy and containing soap, 
it’s ideal for softening water and removing grease. 

Wyandotte Neosuds can’t be beat for washing 
glassware and silver by hand. No toweling is 
necessary with this sudsy, soapless cleaner. 

Don’t hesitate to ask your Wyandotte Representa- 
tive to tell you about our complete line of products. 


He’s always glad to be of service. 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Midyear Meeting of Executive Board. The Executive Board of 
the American Dietetic Association is scheduled to meet in Chicago 
February 16-17. 

Training School for Industrial Nutritionists. With Katharine 
W. Harris and Dorothy M. Proud presiding, the New York State 
College of Home Economics, November 28-30, sponsored a train- 
ing school for industrial nutritionists. Subjects discussed in- 
cluded: Policies and Objectives of an Industrial Feeding Program, 
Dr. Leonard A. Maynard; Summary of Common Problems Met in 
Industrial Feeding; Administrative Procedures and Report Writ- 
ing; Planning Food Service for Workers in Industry; Industrial 
Health, Dr. May R. Mayers; How Some Typical Vegetables Are 
Cooked in the Home Economics Cafeteria, Marion A. Wood; 
Equipment, Its Selection and Present Availability, Mr. Owen T. 
Webber; and Sanitation in Food Handling, Miss Proud. In ad- 
dressing the eleven New York State Emergency Food Commission 
nutritionists and three dietitians in industry who attended, Miss 
Harris said that ‘‘a little promotional and educational program 
in industrial feeding will mean very little unless more workers are 
able to obtain, quickly and inexpensively, food which looks and 
tastes good. The operation of any food service establishment is a 
complicated job requiring knowledge, experience, and skill in 
many different areas, yet it is one which many people undertake 
without these requisites. To date, industry has not used trained 
persons to any extent and management is quite often unaware of 
the intricacy of the job involved.’’ Problems stressed included 
methods of simplifying the menu to speed service, improve the 
quality and variety of food produced, and decrease costs; rear- 
ranging food on the counter to speed service; improving vegetable 
cookery; and making better sandwiches and salads. 

Industrial Feeding Manual. An /ndusitrial Feeding Facilities 
Manual, containing basic plans for in-plant feeding and illus- 
trated with design charts, was published in December by the Office 
of Distribution, WFA, in response to requests from industry for 
this type of assistance. According to an official release, the lay- 
outs are designed on the principle that food is better prepared, 
more appetizing, and retains more nutritive value if equipment is 
properly placed. The manual points out that an efticient food 
service is an economical one, and that makeshift arrangements 
rarely achieve desired results. It is directed to industrial en- 
gineers and architects, equipment houses, food service facility 
dealers, and colleges and schools where food service management 
is taught. There are 12 parts: (1. technical consideration in the 
selection of facilities; (2) layout, design, and construction; (3) 
dictionary of technical terms; (4-12) descriptions, plans and 
equipment lists for different types and sizes of facilities. Copies 
of the manual are limited and are available only to individuals and 
organizations in the above categories upon request from the re- 
gional offices of the Office of Distribution. 

Training Within Industry Program. One of the most recent pro- 
grams developed by the educational service of the U.S. Office of 
Education, is entitled ‘‘Human Relations Training for Supervisory 
Personnel.’”’ According to the National Restaurant Association 
News Leiter, December 7, this training course was established to 
assist supervisors in developing a practical way of getting the best 
results from employees. The guiding principles expressed in the 
course are summarized as follows: (1) Treat people like human 
beings. (2) Make best use of worker’s abilities. (3) Provide job 
satisfaction. (4) Planand work together. The training program, 
free of charge, is made available to restaurants and other business 
groups through state and local boards of education. Supervisors 
from different restaurants may band together to enroll for this 
course which is conducted by a representative of a vocational 
department of a school system when available. A leaflet entitled 
Training for Restaurants, published by the Vocational Education 
Division, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 25, describes the 
training provided by local boards of education in cooperation with 
state boards for vocational education, in restaurant management, 
food preparation, restaurant selling, and other subjects, tells how 
to start a training program, and lists state directors of vocational 
education. 

Short Course on Personnel Administration, University of. 
Chicago. As part of the Restaurant Administration Program, 
sponsored by the National Restaurant Association, a short, 
non-credit course on Personnel Administration, open to restaurant 
operators, managers, and supervisors, will be given at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, February 19-21, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. each day. 
The tentative program, announced January 2, includes the follow- 
ing subjects: The Personnel Outlook, including prevailing trends— 
employment, wages and hours, security, unionization and legisla- 
tion; Selection and Orientation of Employees; Understanding 
Your Employees; Human Relations in Supervision; Guiding 
Employee Adjustments in Customer Relations; Better Race 


oles 


Relations; Effect of Layout and Equipment Upon Employee 
Cooperation, including communication systems, equipment, 
layout, and flow of work; Application of Time and Motion Studies; 
Job Instruction as Developed by the War Manpower Commission; 
Conference Methods; Trade Unions; and The Returning Veteran. 
Instruction will consist of lectures, demonstrations, discussion, 
motion pictures, and dramatizations. Cost of registration is 
$7.50, and the number that can be accommodated in the course is 
limited. Applications should be filed with the director, Restau- 
rant Administration Program, School of Business, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37. 

Institute of Nutrition, Michigan State College. ‘‘To meet the 
needs of the modern world,’”’ this new service organization has as 
its aim the coordinating and integrating of ‘‘instruction and re- 
search in nutrition, the bringing together of workers in this broad 
field and, in general, the betterment of mankind.’? The Institute 
will act as a contacting agency between industry and the college 
to promote research in food and nutrition, and will supply the food 
industry with results of the laboratory. In no sense is it to com- 
pete with or supplant research in the experiment station’ The 
research and teaching staff of the college are members of the Insti- 
tute, which is administered by R. C. Huston, dean of the graduate 
school; Margaret A. Ohlson, head, Department of Foods and 
Nutrition; and W. L. Mallmann, professor of bacteriology, among 
others. The objectives of the Institute include the provision of 
graduate training in foods and nutrition. 

Institute of Food Technologists. Food technologists of Michi- 
gan, Northern Indiana, Northwestern Ohio, and Ontario, Canada, 
at the meeting in Detroit in November, organized a new regional 
group to be known as the Great Lakes Group. F. W. Fabian, 
Michigan State College, was elected chairman, and executive com- 
mittee members include Dr. Lillian B. Storms, Gerber Products 
ow and June M. Rupel, Central Soya Company, Decatur, 
Ind. 

Food and Nutrition Library, South Africa. The Food and Nutri- 
tion Board, National Research Council, Washington, brings to 
the attention of specialists in nutrition and dietetics in this coun- 
try a request received through Dr. H. O. Hofmeyr, liaison scien- 
tific adviser in medicine, Union of South Africa, Office of the 
Government Supply Mission, 907—15th St.,.N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for old books, journals, ete., dealing with nutrition, diete- 
tics, and allied subjects to be used in‘building a Nutrition Library 
in the Department of Public Health; Pretoria, thus providing a 
national service available to all reséareh workers, students, and 
others. Contributions may be addgessed to Dr. Hofmeyr or to 
the Secretary, National Nutrition,-Council, P.O. Box 386, Pretoria, 
South Africa. The names of all ‘donors are to be recorded in the 
library as well as in each book or document. 

National Food Situation. A total of approximately 400,000 cases 
of snap beans was returned to the civilian trade by WFA in De- 
cember; also, 49,946 cases canned peas, 17,795 cases raisins. WFA 
also reopened its offer for sale of approximately 110,000 cases (184 
cars) shell eggs, nearly half of which had been processed (dipped 
in oil to exclude air as a means of preserving). 

WFO 75.3 has been amended to increase slightly the set-aside 
quantifies of various pork cuts, including frozen pork sides, loins, 
hams, and fat cuts. 

Suggested goals for farm crops for 1945, as announced by WFA, 
call for an acreage slightly larger than that planted in 1944. 
Largest proportionate increases over the 1944 acreage as proposed 
are: flaxseed 52%, sugar beets 47, cover crop seeds 38, sugar cane 
(except for syrup) 11, rye 8, and hay seeds 8%. The largest pro- 
portionate decrease called for is in dry beans, 39%. Reductions 
of 9% in the acreage of truck crops grown for the fresh market, 6% 
for rice, and 6% for sorghums (except for syrup) are suggested. 
Changes for other crops amount to 4% or less. ‘The goal for milk 
production for 1945 is 2%, for the spring pig crop 2%, and for the 
fall pig crop 3% above 1944. It is suggested that cattle and calf 
slaughter be increased 3%, this increase to be accomplished by 
reducing the number of beef cattle on farms rather than by raising 
more animals. The goal for egg production for 1945 is 16% less, 
the number of chickens raised and the number of hens and pullets 
on farms reduced accordingly. 

WFA has removed from import control ginger root, both ground 
and unground, not preserved or candied, and allspice, both ground 
andunground. Ginger and mace have been withdrawn from quota 
restrictions; while the quota for cinnamon is reduced since sup- 
plies are expected to be substantially below those of last year. 

As of January 1, there was between 3 and 4 months’ supply of 
coffee in the country, and, in addition, substantial quantities both 
afloat and awaiting shipment during the early months of 1945. 

A table in the December Marketing and Transportation Situa- 
tion, USDA, shows food cost and expenditures compared with total 
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income per person, United States average. As of September 
1944 (the latest date for which figures had been compiled), food 
expenditures amounted to $240 per capita annually, or 21% of 
total income and 33% of total expenditures for goods and services, 
compared with an average of $118, 23%, and 26%, respectively, 
for 1935-39. A chart in the National Food Situation compares 
income payments, disposable income, consumer expenditures, 
and food expenditures, and food expenditures per person, 1929-44. 
Food expenditures have almost doubled from the average in 
1935-39 (see above). During 1944 civilians were eating meat at 
the annual rate of 140 to 145 lb. per capita, 15 to 20 lb. above the 
1935-39 average. Along with smaller total meat supplies in 1945, 
war requirements will be larger so that civilian supplies of meat 
may not be much above the 1935-39 average. Civilian pork sup- 
plies are less than those available in the past 2 years. Civilian 
supplies of lard will be reduced if exports continue large. Citrus 
fruit, apple, and pear stocks for civilian consumption this winter 
are much larger than last year. Fresh vegetable supplies may be 
smaller than last year, but are expected to be above the prewar 
level. 

Shellers were required by WFA, January 2, to set aside for 
military use 50% of their remaining stocks and subsequent pur- 
chases of 1944 crop Spanish-type peanuts and 30% of runner-type 
peanuts. About 45% of the Virginia crop had already been 
earmarked for military use. 

Rationing and Price Control. Ceiling prices on Italian cheeses 
have been increased from 2 to 6} cents per pound. Increases in 
wholesale margins on Swiss cheese will raise prices to consumers 
by 2 cents per pound; brick and Miinster cheese, } cent per pound. 

The December Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, includes an article on simplified budget and control of ration 
points, used in a 250-room hotel. Single copies of this publication 
are available at 30 cents each. 

Nutrition Program Materials. Principles of Nutrition and the 
Nutritive Value of Foods, by H. C. Sherman, a 40-page bulletin 
(Miscel. Pub. No. 546), has been published by BHNHE. A 
limited number of single copies are available free from the Office of 
Information, USDA; others, for 10 cents a copy from Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington. 

At the request of WFA, reprints of an article entitled ‘‘Has 
Your Child Half a Hog’s Chance?” in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
October 1944, which stresses the need for an expanded school 
lunch program, have been made available for distribution, presum- 
ably from WFA, Washington 25. 

A School Lunch Movie may be obtained from Marketing Reports 
Division, Office of Distribution, WFA, according to the December 
1944 Consumers Guide. The “Quiz Kids” are starring in the pic- 
ture. 

The Canadian Home Economics Newsletter, of which Katharine 
Middleton, Winnipeg Tribune, is editor, summarized, in the Nov- 
ember issue, the work done on school lunch projects in the several 
provinces since 1920, and outlined plans for the future. 

A film, ‘‘Modern Nutrition,’’ described as ‘‘a clinical film for the 
practicing physician,” has been produced by E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22. In the film, Drs. Norman 
Jolliffe, W. H. Sebrell, Tom D. Spies, and Robert Goodhart discuss 
and demonstrate problems in the diagnosis and treatment of nutri- 
tive failure. 

Sanitation Methods. Methods of Sanitizing Eating and Drink- 
ing Utensils, a bulletin by John Andrews, sanitary engineer, U.S. 
Public Health Service, may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, for 5 cents; the U. S. Public Health 
Service bulletin, From Hand to Mouth, for 10 cents, or 9} cents in 
lots of 100. 

Six posters, entitled ‘‘For Our Patrons’ Health,’’ intended for 
display in restaurant kitchens and washrooms to teach food 
handlers a few of the important aspects of food sanitation, pre- 
pared by the U.S. Public Health Service, are available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, at 25 cents per set, with a 
25% discount for 100 sets or more. The poster bearing the legend 
‘‘Wash your hands often”’ is to be placed in the rest room. ‘‘Use 
a fork—don’t be a butterfinger’’ emphasizes that manual contacts 
with food and drink should be avoided when possible. ‘Keep 
these cold’’ shows the need for refrigeration. ‘Keep these under 
cover’ and ‘‘Handle with care”’ stress the need to avoid touching 
surfaces which come in contact with food or drink or the lips of 
the eater. ‘‘Wash every piece carefully” is self-explanatory. 

Eggs. WFA foresees an egg surplus in March that will greatly 
exceed the seasonal production peak and urges extra use of fresh 
eggs by civilian consumers during peak production. The USDA 
booklet, Egg Dishes for Any Meal, which supersedes Egg Dishes 
at Low Cost, is available from BHNHE, USDA, Washington 25. 

Bread Packaging. WFA has removed restrictions on the packag- 
ing of bread and rolls. Bakers will be subject only to the packag- 
ing provisions which limit sale, delivery, or use of waxed paper 
when used in addition to any other paper wrapper. The order 
continues to limit the use of overwraps in packaging crackers and 
biscuits. 


Alimentary Paste Standards. A public hearing under the Fed- 
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eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was held in Washington, Janu. 
ary 29, at the request of the National Macaroni Manufacturing 
Association, to discuss definitions and standards of identity for 
macaroni and noodle products enriched with vitamins and min- 
erals. It was announced that the recent order establishing defini. 
tions and standards of identity for various alimentary pastes 
(which excludes the use of enriching ingredients) was based on a 
hearing held in 1941 and that subsequently various manufacturers 
expressed an interest in enriching their products to parallel en- 
riched flour and bread. 

Dehydrated Vegetables. A number of dehydrated vegetables 
went on sale in January in 30 to 40 retail grocery stores throughout 
Grand Rapids, in a 6-month sales test by USDA to determine con- 
sumer reactions to dehydrated products marketed under normal 
conditions, with conservative advertising and display methods. 
Products tested include dehydrated beets, onions, carrots, diced 
white potatoes, julienne white potatoes, and diced sweet pota- 
toes. They do not carry the names of the manufacturers, but are 
marketed under a common brand name. The labels or inserts 
contain directions for preparing the vegetables, and the BHNHE 
recipe booklet Cooking Dehydrated Vegetables is distributed to 
purchasers. 

Dried Beans. The New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has made a special study of the cooking of pinto beans. The 
hardness of water, tests showed, is the most important factor in 
cooking the beans. With soft water many different methods gave 
good results, but with very hard water no method produced truly 
tender and palatable beans unless soda was used in soaking or 
cooking. Of all methods tested, the following, either with hard 
or soft water, produced most appetizing results—whole, plump 
yet tender beans with skins hardly noticeable: Dissolve 1} tsp. 
soda in 5 cups boiling water, add 2 cups washed pinto beans and 
soak 10to14hr. Drain, add fresh water to cover, and boil gently 
in tightly covered pan until beans are tender—about 2 hr. Add 
3 tsp. salt during the last half hour of cooking. (Salt added earlier 
tends to toughen beans.) If hard water is used, the New Mexico 
Station advised boiling it 20 to 30 min. in a covered pan before 
adding beans for either soaking or cooking. Though soda used 
in cooking may destroy the vitamin B;, when used only in soaking 
and then rinsed off before cooking, soda causes no destruction 
of the vitamin, tests showed, even though it turns the beans a 
grayish brown. Hot water is best for soaking the beans. If cold 
water is used, some of the beans will remain hard even after 16 hr, 
When hot water is used all the beans will be plump at the end of 
10 to 12 hr. 

The BHNHE folder of recipes and directions for cooking beans, 
Dried Beans and Peas in Wartime Meals (AWI-47), is available 
free from USDA, Washington 25. 

Cabbage. That cabbage commonly contains approximately 
a thousand times as much vitamin C as vitamins B; and By has 
been verified in recent studies at U. 8. Regional Vegetable Breed- 
ing Laboratory, Charleston, 8. C., according to the Agricultural 
Research Administration, USDA. Plant scientists found that the 
six ‘‘wrapper”’ leaves invariably produced the greatest quantity 
of each of the vitamins. In May, for example, there was 1.5 
times as much vitamin B;, about 2.0 times as much vitamin C, 
and 3.7 times as much vitamin B, in the wrappers as in the outside 
leaves of the solid head, which in turn had a greater vitamin con- 
tent than the innermost leaves. However, the relative positions 
shifted with the seasons. As the weather becomes cooler there is 
a tendency for vitamins B,, Be, and C to be higher in the younger, 
deeply protected leaves. The distribution of the three was more 
uniform throughout the head in the fall than in the spring, and the 
average vitamin content was greater in November than in May. 
It was pointed out that cabbage as a vitamin source has often 
suffered in comparison with other leafy vegetables, but that the 
wrapper leaves of cabbage, which correspond to the large leaves of 
turnip and kale, produce just as much or even more of all three 
vitamins. 

Microanalysis of Food and Drug Products. A 171-page circular 
published by the Food and Drug Administration for the guidance 
of its regulatory staff, Microanalysis of Food and Drug Products, 
Food and Drug Circular No. 1, may be obtained from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, for 30 cents. Prepared by 
the Microanalytical Division to assist analysists and inspectors 
in the detection of violations of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, it covers plant sanitation, filth contamination, decom- 
position, and identification of foods and drugs by the use of the 
microscope. Insect and rodent contamination is stressed. The 
104 illustrations include many pictures of insect pests commonly 
found in stored foods and raw materials. Sanitary inspection 
plants processing dairy and tomato products receives spect 
comment in the chapter on molds. 

Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth. Sevet 
papers on the foregoing, presented at the twenty-second ann 
conference of Milbank Memorial Fund, April 1944, have beet 
brought together in one volume available at $1 upon application 
to the above organization, 40 Wall St., New York 5. ‘The Dy- 
namics of Population in Japan, Agricultural Population and Rural 
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HOSPITALS 
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ing and burning. 


How to Add Rich Brown Color 


The only drawback is—the roast and gravy may look 
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with Kitchen Bouquet before cooking—so it gets a 
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Economy in Eastern and Southern Europe, and A Population Plan 
for Egypt are among the subjects discussed. 

Bulletin on Yeast Adenylic Acid. Describes characteristics and 
properties of this important purine compound, and includes refer- 
ences to the literature. Copies can be obtained by addressing 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 202 E. 44 St., New York 17, requesting 
Bulletin No. 106. 

Handbook of Health for Farm Families, recently published by 
the Farm Security Administration, USDA, and approved by the 
U.S. Public Health Service, offers some suggestions for treating 
‘‘small ailments generally requiring only home remedies”’ such as 
colds, headache, small cuts, etc. It also lists more serious symp- 
toms which require the physician’s attention. 

Nutrition Studies, Rural Texas. Two studies by Jessie Whit- 
acre, Division of Rural Home Research, Texas A. and M. College, 
entitled The Food Supply of Texas Rural Families and Food 
Preparation and Preservation Among Rural Families of Texas, are 
available in printed form from the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station. 

Hospital Administrators Meet in Lima. Medical authorities 
and hospital administrators from various American republics con- 
vened in December in Lima, Peru, for the Third Regional Institute 
on Hospital Administration and Organization, sponsored by the 
Peruvian Government, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
Inter-American Hospital Association, and various related organ- 
izations, including the American Hospital Association, the Amer- 
ican College of Hospital Administrators, and the American College 
of Surgeons. A 2-week refresher course in the technical adminis- 
tration of modern hospitals was conducted December 3-16. Among 
the prominent physicians, surgeons, hospital administrators, 
sanitary engineers, and government officials participating were 
delegates from Chile and Panama, and 18 authorities from the 
United States who served on the Institute’s teaching staff. 

New York Diabetes Association, Inc. At an open meeting 
January 13, New York Academy of Medicine, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Internal Medicine, the program included: 
What is the Cause of Diabetes in Man? Major I. Arthur Mirsky, 
M.C., U.S.A.; The Use of Carbohydrate in Diabetic Acidosis, Dr. 
John R. Peters, Yale University School of Medicine; and a round- 
table discussion on diabetes in which 25 specialists were invited 
to participate. 

Dietitians in the News. The Hotel Monthly for December 1944, 
reporting the conference of Ohio hotelmen, Dayton, December 
8-9, comments on the address of Patricia F. Taylor, graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, who is a dietitian employee of Air 
Technical Service Command, Wright Field. Miss Taylor gave in- 
structions on the use of Army K ration, described the contents and 
use by men in combat duty. 

Mary I. Barber, director of home economics, The Kellogg Com- 
pany, and Army food consultant, spoke on master menu-making 
in the Army. She told how the 10-day menu charts provide a 
means for making the master menu, and said that these are always 
planned so that any one day’s menu will not require too much 
oven space, too much labor, or too many dishes, and so that the 
items will look attractive when served. 

Photographed in the above-mentioned publication were 17 
young women food service directors of the Statler Hotels system 
who attended the November 1944 Conference of Food Service 
Directors, Cleveland. 

Six National 4-H Rural Electrification Winners Given Scholar- 
ships. Ability to adapt electrical energy to more and better 
wartime food production on the farm brought 5 farm boys and a 
girl top honors in the electrification contest conducted the past 
year by the Extension Service. The six young people were 
awarded $200 scholarships provided by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Anna Harrison Willis, 392 East Monte Vista, Phoenix, Ariz., 
a member of the A. D. A., has arrived in Italy to serve the armed 
forces as an American Red Cross assistant club director. Prior 
to her appointment, Miss Willis was executive dietitian, Children’s 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif. She isa 1935 graduate of the University 
of Arizona. 

Arizona Dietetic Association. Officers for 1944-45 are: presi- 
dent, Clara May Brown, Arizona State Hospital, Phoenix; presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Mary T. Moran, Veterans Hospital, Prescott; 
vice-president, Dr. Ethel Thompson, University of Arizona; 
secretary, Mrs. Jessie C. Obert, American Red Cross, Phoenix; 
treasurer, Kathleen Thody, Peoria. Section chairmen are: Com- 
munity Nutrition, Dorothy Bradfield, Central Arizona Light and 
Power Company, Phoenix; Diet Therapy, Ann McCuish, Tucson 
Medical Center; Food Administration, Mrs. Moran; Professional 
Education, Elizabeth Yates, Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix; 
Press Relations, Mrs. Obert; Program, Mrs. Edythe H. Jennett, 
Phoenix. 

Association activities during 1944 included a training course for 
Dietitian’s Aides with Miss Yates asinstructor. The 22 graduates 
of the course are now serving in Phoenix hospitals. Projects for 
1945 include advisory services of members to small institutions 
which do not have staff dietitians; advisory service regarding per- 
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sonnel and equipment for new building projects to ensure pro- 
vision of adequate food service; and support of pending legisla- 
tion recommended by the State Nutrition Council on the school 
lunch program and enrichment of bread. A state news letter is 
also being planned for 1945. 

Maryland Dietetic Association. The Community Nutrition 
Section of the association and the Baltimore Chapter, American 
Red Cross, sponsored a nutrition refresher course during the 
month of October 1944. Five meetings were held at Red Cross 
Headquarters, Baltimore, and topics included Hints on Public 
Speaking, Review of Normal Nutrition, Teaching Adults, and 
Diet and Teeth. Dr. E. V. McCollum and J. Ernestine Becker 
were the principal speakers. 

Lois Yost and Margaret Ferry, who recently completed train- 
ing at University Hospital, Baltimore, are now at Providence 
Hospital, Detroit, and Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 
respectively; Polly W. Venning, University Hospital, now at 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Massachusetts Dietetic Association. On the occasion of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the training course, a reunion of former 
staff members and student dietitians was held December 9 at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital. The program included discussions of 
Nutrition Research in Mexico, Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, and Ac- 
tivities of the Nutrition Clinic, Mrs. Elizabeth Caso, nutritionist, 
Harvard School of Public Health, followed by inspection of the 
laboratories, and a resumé of nutrition studies in progress, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Caso. 

Recent marriages include: Peggy Reid, Massachusetts General 
nee to Mr. Ralph Gowetz; and Irene Goodhue to Mr. Floyd 
>. Clark. 

The following appointments have been announced: Janet Spill- 
man, graduate of the Peter Bent Brigham training course, now 
assistant dietitian at Newton Hospital; Janet Lillard, Duke Uni- 
versity, now staff dietitian, Peter Bent Brigham, replacing Rose- 
mary Regan, now chief dietitian, New Britain General Hospital, 
Conn.; Mrs. Eugenia Carson Phillips, now teaching dietetics at 
Yonkers General Hospital, N. Y.; Mrs. Jean Vause Harrison, now 
engaged in research work at Boston City Hospital; Jeanette Kelly, 
director of home economics, Lever Brothers, Canbctian now asso- 
ciated with General Mills, Inc. 

Graduates of the 1943-44 Food Clinic Training Course have re- 
ceived the following appointments: Rosalind Goodhue, Waltham 
Visiting Nurse Association; Virginia Heggie, Food Clinic of Mercy 
Hospital, Chicago; Vivian Wecker, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston; 
Jean Lesperance Eastman, Newton Nutrition Center; and Reva 
Cobin, Jewish Family Welfare Association, Boston. 

For some time the Food Clinic has been a participant in the 
“Good Neighbor Policy.’”? During 1944 Dr. Maria Guadalupe 
Equilez of Mexico was a student in the Department of Nutrition 
and Public Health, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
as part of her curriculum shared in the Food Clinic activities, 
studying methods which she will use in a program of community 
nutrition in Mexico. Alido de Bastante of Peru, student at Sim- 
mons College School of Social Work, spent two days a week at the 
Food Clinie during her 6-week period of field work in the Social 
Service Department, Boston Dispensary. Dr. Arturo Vergara 
Uribe of Colombia, guest student in the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, spent 6 weeks during September and Octo- 
ber at the Food Clinic, studying methods and collecting material 
to be used in the establishment of a Food Clinic in Bogota to be 
sponsored by the Minister of Health. 

The 1944-45 students enlisted in the training course of Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital include: May Stiles Bay, Colorado 
State College; Lynette Bishop, University of Connecticut; Betty 
Bueschlen, Michigan State College; Norma Charest, University 
of Vermont; Ann Howell, University of North Dakota; Alice 
Kellogg, Montana State University; Jean Bush Malcolm, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Adelyn Marek, Texas State College for Women; 
Dorothy Miller, Woman’s College of North Carolina; Julie Min- 
singer and Mary A. Richardson, Oregon State College; Bess 
Munves, University of Texas; Elizabeth Persing, Ohio University; 
Joan Schmidt, Kansas State College; Ellen Seidell and Helen Vial, 
Iowa State College; Sara Snyder and Margaret Taylor, Drexel 
Institute; Roberta Swanson, University of Idaho; Marion Truhl- 
son, University of Nebraska; Sybil White, Texas State College 
for Women; Ellen Woodmansee, Rhode Island State College; and 
Priscilla Young, Cornell University. 

Lt. Rae Goldberg, formerly dietitian, Food Clinic, Beth Israel 
Roa. is now stationed at England General Hospital, Atlantic 

ity. 

Michigan Dietetic Association. The following students are en- 
rolled in the dietetic training course, University of Michigan Hos- 
pital: June Aney, University of Illinois; Winifred Christianson, 
University of Idaho; Joan Ellison and Marijean Feik, Iowa State 
College; Ethel L. Gelpke, Simmons College; Elizabeth Hannum 
and Marilla Gene Oaks, Cornell University; Marion Hitchcock, 
Ohio State College; Marilyn Larson, University of Alabama; 
Florence Leland, University of Washington; Helen Lindsay, 
Michigan State College; Priscilla Jane Tang, University of Mis- 
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souri; Ruth Mathews, Seton Hill College; Grace K. Newell, Kan- 
sas State College; Hazel Parry, Framingham State Teachers 
College; Patricia Patton, Ohio University; Helen M. Rhodes, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Onva Self, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 
Eldores Wilson, Colorado State College; and Mary Jean Zentner, 
University of Wisconsin. 

New Hampshire Dietetic Association. Dr. H. Shirley Dwyer, 
director, Division of Dentistry, State Public Health Department, 
as guest speaker at the annual meeting, November 29, Nashua, 
discussed the relationship between dentistry and nutrition in the 
light of recent research. The association voted to lend its sup- 
port to any legislation necessary for the appointment of a state 
supervisor of school lunches. Millie Osgood submitted a report 
on the A.D.A. Chicago meeting. The following officers were 
elected for 1944-45: president, Dorothy McLaughlin, New Hamp- 
shire Gas and Electric Company, Portsmouth; president-elect, 
Mrs. Hattie Pearson, Portsmouth Hospital; vice-president, Miss 
Osgood, Eliot Hospital, Keene; secretary, Verna Payson, State 
Board of Education, Concord; and treasurer, Eva Hunt, Mar- 
garet Pillsbury Hospital, Concord. 

Ohio Dietetic Association. The February 6 meeting of the 
Toledo Dietetic Association is having Mary I. Barber, director of 
home economics, The Kellogg Company, as guest speaker. Mrs. 
Lucille Sterner has resigned her position as dietitian, Women’s 
and Children’s Hospital. Lida Grace Wissler is now dietitian, 
Luella Cummings Home, Toledo. Eulah Lewis, University of 
Virginia Hospital, has received an appointment to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. 

At the November meeting, Dayton Dietetic Association, Verna 
Miller, Frigidaire Corporation, spoke on efficient use of the re- 
frigerator, and Henriette Pribnow, Helen Link, Evelyn Hemler, 
Lt. Aura Louhi, Olive Walker, and Mrs. Dorothy Glaser reported 
various high lights of the A. D. A. Chicago meeting. The Dayton 
Red Cross is training high school girls as Junior Dietitian’s Aides 
with Miss Walker as instructor. The students are taking a keen 
interest in their work.and one has already decided to train as a 
dietitian. Dorothy Throssell, Ohio State Department of Health, 
has written an article on teaching nutrition in trailer camps for 
the Dairy Council Nutrition News. Elizabeth Schofield and her 
assistant, Mrs. Marcia Weston, have been teaching classes for 
Dietitian’s Aides who have been of great help in solving employ- 
ment problems in the hospital. Lt. Marian Zuelsdorf is now 
stationed ‘‘somewhere in France.’”’ Other appointments include: 
Evelyn Pearson and Elizabeth Sears, Miami Valley Hospital, 
to the University of Chicago Clinics; Mrs. Jean Guilladeau Valley , 
now at Good Samaritan Hospital; Evelyn Hemler, Miami Valley 
Hospital, now therapeutic dietitian, St. Elizabeth Hospital, re- 
placing Mrs. June Witt; Margaret Conway, to Little Company 
of Mary Hospital, Chicago; Marguerite Krebs and Mrs. Dee Ste- 
vens Hartley, now on the staff of Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany; Martha Helpbringer, Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, now at 
City Hospital, Akron; Florence Critz, City Hospital of Akron, 
now at Massillon City Hospital. 

Officers of the Cleveland Dietetic Association for 1945 are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alice Propst Hoover; vice-president, Bertha Biltz; 
secretary, Marguerite Horn; treasurer, Marian Buck; chairman of 
program committee, Magdalin Klobe. The following appoint- 
ments have been announced: Mary Ann Sweet and Veronica Koss, 
graduates of the student dietitian training course, University of 
Michigan Hospitals, to University Hospitals, Cleveland; Mrs. 
Martha McCollum, L. 8. Ayres Company, Indianapolis, and 
Flossie Jordan, Blue Boar Cafeteria, to Thompson Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Company; Ruth Froelich, Miami Valley Hospital, and Ave- 
lene Snodgrass, Iowa State College, to City Hospital; Gertrude 
Kain, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, to Mt. Sinai Hospital ; Theresa 
Johnston, director of Nutrition Service, Cleveland Red ‘Cross, 
transferred to Washington and replaced by Mrs. Kathleen Recroft ; 
Flora Micco, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, June Thompson, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and Phyllis Jeffers, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cleveland*to Cleveland Clinic Hospital; Elizabeth 
Birch, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, and Marjorie Kintz, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, to Youngstown Hospital. 

Eleanor Maclay, professor of foods and nutrition, University 
of Cincinnati, and Mrs. Marjorie Hall Siler, formerly head dieti- 
tian, Cincinnati General Hospital, now pursuing graduate studies 
at the University, are co-chairmen of the local arrangements com- 
mittee for the 1945 A.D.A. convention in Cincinnati. Doris 
Mauntler, Christ Hospital, and Pauline Brady, Holmes Hospital, 
Cincinnati, have been accepted for Army service. 

Recent marriage announcements include: Mona Campbell, 
Miami Valley Hospital, to Lt. Harry J. Emmert; Betty Neva 
Shriner, City Hospital, Akron, to Dr. James F..Lemmon; Claire 
Means, University Hospitals, Cleveland, to Dr. Robert C. Little; 
and Esther Romweber, University Hospitals, to Mr. William 
Davidson. 

Central Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. Recently elected 
officers are: president, Florence Peters, Department of Welfare, 
Harrisburg; secretary, Mrs. Alice Griest Anderson, Harrisburg 
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Hospital; and treasurer, Thyne Mikelsen, Mt. Alto. The first 
joint meeting of the Pennsylvania State Dietetic Association, — 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Association, and Home Economics 
Women in Business will be held May 4-5 at the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. A detailed program will be published later and a 7 
record attendance is anticipated. j 

The following students have completed training at Reading 
Hospital: Lynette Dopler, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; — 
Merriless Barth, University of Delaware, Newark; Kathleen ~ 
Smith, Drexel Institute; and Doris Funk, Pennsylvania State 
College. Sarah Ross and Virginia House, Drexel Institute, com- ~ 
pleted their training at the Williamsport Hospital. 

Recent appointments include: Mrs. Rose Davis Evans, Ham- | 
burg Sanatorium, to Community General Hospital, replacing 
Esther Kring; Estelle Yaudes, Clearfield Hospital, to Tarentum 
Hospital. 

St. Louis Dietetic Association. The program of the December 
meeting included reports on the progress of the Professional and | 
the Community Education Sections, the activities of the Group 
Action Council, and a discussion of recent articles appearing in the ~ 
A. D. A. Courier. This was followed by a number of skits con- | 
trasting the ‘‘expected’’ and ‘actual’ life of a dietitian, pre-— 
sented by student members of the association. 1 

Vermont Dietetic Association. Following are the officers of © 
this association, recently affiliated with the A. D. A.: president, | 
Theodora E. Wakefield; vice-president, Helen E. Underwood; | 
secretary, Mary N. Bowles; treasurer, Florence E. Lee. At the J 
November meeting Dr. Florence E. King presented a report on— 
the Chicago convention. 4 

News From Advertisers and Exhibitors. Among the interesting | 
and useful printed materials recently received from advertisers | 
and exhibitors are the following: * 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill.: The Miracle 
of Stoy, the story of the development of soy flour; Soy Flour Reci-7 
pes; in quantities of 25 and 100 servings; Soy Flour Baking Formu-~ 
lary; and the Stoy Cook Book of family-size recipes. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y.: Magie 
With Rennet, leaflet of new recipes using Junket rennet tablets. 

National Dairy Products Corporation, Sealtest Laboratory | 
Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., New York 17: The Balanced Way, a booklet 
prepared by Mary Preston, intended as a guide to meal planning, 
illustrated; color chart of the basic 7 food groups. Sealtest also’ 
announced the preparation of a motion picture ‘‘The Balanced 
Way” information concerning which may be obtained from Film’ 
Service Division, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 4 

Central Plastics Company, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2: 
Illustrated leaflet giving sizes, composition, prices, etc. of SiLite? 
plastic trays, including trial offer. 

Paper Cup & Container Institute, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19: Souvenir booklet of quantity recipes appearing monthly in 
the Single Service News, several of which were contributed by A.” 
D. A. members. 

Ralston Purina Company, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis?) 
Teaching kit including large wall chart on whole wheat, another 
chart in color, ‘‘How Most Diets Can Be Made Adequate With the’ 
Addition of Simple Everyday Foods,’’ and a pamphlet Handbook} 
of Cereal Grains; kit of quantity recipes for meat, fruit, and other’ 
dishes; Low-Point Low-Calorie Meal Planner; Allergy Diets," 
ninth edition; A Study of the Breakfast Habits of 5000 Persons 
With Particular Reference to Cereal Consumption (Pennsylvania 
State College Bulletin). 

Kraft Cheese Company, 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago: Chart 
showing equivalent of 1 lb. cheese in milk fat, milk protein, 
milk calcium, and milk phosphorus; Cheese Recipes for Wartime 
Meals, family-size; several small leaflets of family-size recipes 
incorporating Kraft cheese, French dressing, Parkay margarine, 
Philadelphia cream cheese, etc. tested in the Kraft Kitchen unde 
the direction of Marye Dahnke. 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich.: Special Diet 
Recipes; Infant Nutrition Student’s Leaflet, and teacher’s manual 
for teaching the unit on Infant Nutrition, prepared by Lillian B. 
Storms, nutritionist; Foods for Baby, a booklet for mothers; filé 
cards giving description, composition, ete., of Gerber’s cereals, 
strained foods, and chopped foods; reprints concerned with the 
feeding of infants. i 

The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 4: The Inside Story of 4 
Kernel of Oats, educational leaflet; Twelve Quick Profit Makers, 
quantity recipes on cards. 

National Dairy Council, 1t1 N. Canal St., Chicago 6: Hat 
Alone and Like It, pamphlet with recipes; A Business Talk, for 
men, containing calorie charts and suggested menus. Both were 
prepared by Alice M. Cooley, director of home economics. 

Pet Milk Company, 1418 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1: You 
Baby, addressed to mothers; Meal Planning Made Easy, including 
menus for a week, market list, and new tested recipes by Mary 
Lee Taylor; Comparative Recipes, revised edition, with lecture and 
laboratory material; 44 Recipes Serving 50; and folders of recipe 
for milk drinks, frozen desserts, and cakes and cookies, per 
forated for insertion in notebook covers. 
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